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GOETHE’S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE.—(1790.) 


IN ELEGIAC VERSE, 


Money spent, and time as well— 
How—this little book will tell. 


Ill. 
Ever within these arms do I hold my belov’d one enfolded, 
Pressing against her heart closer and closer my heart. 
Ever my head reclines on her knees, at her face [| look upwards, 
Now on her charming mouth, now on her eyes, do I gaze. 
“‘ Thus dost thou pass thy days, thou weakling,” says some one reproving. 
Nay, I pass them but ill, only just hear how it goes. 
First, I have turn’d my back on the only joy of existence! 
Next for the twentieth day, here in the carriage I’m pack’d; 
Vetturini* bully me, revenue officers cheat me, 
While the valet de place thinks but of lies and deceit. 
If [ attempt to escape them, at once the postmaster holds me; 
Here postillions are kings,—then comes the custom-house too,— 
‘Nay, I perceive not thy meaning, thou speak’st contradictions; thou 
seemed’ st 
‘Wrapp’d in Elysian bliss, just like Rinaldo of old!” 
Well do I know what I mean ;—my body is here on its travels 
While my mind is at rest, still with the lov’d one at home. 


* Italian drivers. 


CHARLES HALLE, 


Tue arrival of this fine pianist, one of the most accom- 
plished living interpreters of classical music, is an event which 
we consider of sufficient importance to record in our first page. 
We trust that the Philharmonie Society will not lose this 
opportunity of letting their subscribers hear a pianist of Euro- 
pean fame, and who in the highest department of his art is at 
present without a superior. The critical audiences of the Paris 
Conservatoire have long acknowledged M. Hallé’s sterling 
and brilliant qualities; and those who have not heard him 
play one of the concertos of Beethoven with the orchestra, 
have a treat to come of the most refined and intellectual 
order. 

M. Hallé arrived from Paris on Thursday. 


J.0. 








ROCER. 

WE commence our extracts from the notices of the English 
press on the debut of this celebrated tenor on the London 
boards, with the following from 

THE “ATHENZUM.” 

We refer, of course, to M. Roger’s first appearance on the stage of 
serious opera, under the additional disadvantages of a strange language. 
Tenors of his class are not so plentiful that the coming of a new one can 
be briefly passed over. We have again and again, from Paris, done 
honour to the jeune premier of the Opéra Comique as an excellent singer 
of sentimental music, and an actor no less excellent for finish and 
intelligence. So highly indeed have we always valued him in his own 
specialty as to regard with hesitation any meditated change of occupation ; 
being unwilling to see what is certain and perfect risked by an artist in 
the attempt to make his own 


fresh flelds and pastures new. 


The event, however, so far as the success of the Edgardo establishes the 
fact, justifies the determination of the French tenor to be more daring 


| than his “ cautioners.” Like most educated voices, M. Roger’s does not 
lose penetrating power by being produced in a larger arena than its old 
home. It has an evenness and a compass (being capable of the upper 
B flat in chest notes) which render it sufficient for almost any part of the 
tenor’s repertory; add to this, pliancy such as only comes of careful 
study, and attractiveness of quality when the toneis not forced. A little 
practice on the Italian stage will convince M. Roger that he can move 
his audience at will without exaggerating his effects and perilling his 
organ ; since as Lucia proceeded it became obvious that the singer was 
becoming more and more at ease, and in proportion singing with his 
natural force. M. Roger delivered his recitative like a true dramatic 
artist. He showed, too, a fine discrimination of character meriting 
recognition. In his version of the part there was as much of passionate 
long-hoarded affection as of hate and rage. The famous Malediction was 
delivered as from a heart itself breaking under the ‘* mountain of the 
curse” launched against the false one. More raging Ravenswoods there 
have been by the dozen ; but we do not reeollect one in whom the passion 
has been so deep. Altogether, M. Roger’s acting was fine after its French 
manner. This, in sentimental tragedy, is entirely distinct from the 
[talian proclivity towards outrageous attitude, or from the German codes 
of laborious telegraphic symbolism, or from our English constancy to 
conventional tones of voice. When carried toits extreme, as in the case 
of poor Nourrit, Gallic earnestness approaches to grimace. Nor is 
M. Roger utterly clear of a tendency thitherward ; that which excites no 
remark on his national stage, standing out when contrasted by the 
different style of his Italian comrades. Thus, while the largo, ‘ Fra poco’ 
in the last scene was very finely given, the cabaletta—during which his 
death-sighs are breathed—was found less effective. 

We must not be thought hypercritical in drawing such a distinction on 
the occasion of a success like M. Roger’s. He is precisely one of the 
artists who can best bear the most searching criticism. Moreover, while 
he stands before the public of an Italian opera under peril of comparison, 
it is fit that it should be made with full and fair knowledge. The play- 
bills seem to point at his recent engagement having been accelerated by 
the failure or non-arrival of others of thecorps. He is about immediately 
to go back to Paris,—to return here, as originally promised, at the close 
of the season. On the whole, we recollect no first appeerance under 
similar circumstances with so much to admire and so little to wish altered. 
The rising generation of singers may believe us, that there is some trifling 
advantage in preliminary training when an ordeal so severe as the above 
is in question. 

‘‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


We need scarcely remind our musical readers that for Roger Auber has 
composed his chief operas, and Scribe has written the most difficult acting 
parts, particularly in the last opera of Haydée, in which Roger developes 
histrionic genius of the highest order. In person he is short but com- 
pactly built, with a remarkably handsome face, a fine eye, and having 
great play of features. His voice is a pure chest tenor, of extensive 
compass, beautiful quality, and average power. His unerring intonation 
and excellent method ensure for him the sympathies of the musicians, 
whilst his passionate expression and dramatic power gain him the ap- 
plause of the general public. His Edgardo is an original conception, 
differing altogether from any previous representative within our recollec- 
tion, and we have tenors of all nations in this character. In the duo in 
the first act his sweet mellow notes attracted the ear instantaneously; 
the declaration of Edgardo to maintain his oath of hatred against Lucia’s 
family at once stamped him as an actor; and when he attained the high 
notes from F to B flat in the closing passage of the duo, with wonderful 
force, the acclamations of the audience were deafening, and he was re- 
called with Madame Castellan. The contract and malediction scene called 
forth his vocal and histrionic powers with electrical effect; the depth of 
Edgardo’s despair, the intensity of the malediction, the defiance of the 
foe of Ravenswood’s race, were magnificently depicted. The falling on 





the knee after the explosion of rage, taking up of the sword, and turning 
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round on his pursuers on the staircase, were novel and striking points. 
Again, on the fall of the curtain, was Roger called for. In the third act, 
the pathos of his singing of the “ Fra poco” has never been approached. 


FROM THE “'BRITANIA.” 


Last Saturday night will be rendered memorable in the operatic annals 
by thé introduction of a tenor who is likely to occupy henceforth a 
permanent position on the Italian lyrical stage. M. Roger’s fame had 

*long been reported in this country as the popular tenor of the Opéra 
Comique in Paris. It was known that for him Auber and Scribe had 
composed and written many operas, which, owing to his histrionic and 
voral genius, had obtained immense success. Amateurs who had seen 
Roger iti the Domino Noir, La Sirene, Part du Dinble, Haydée, Les 
Diamans de la Couronne, of Auber; in Halevy’s Eclair and Mousquetaires 
de la Reine; in Gretry’s Richard Ceur de Lion ; Boieldieu’s Dame Blanche; 
in Clapi8son’s Gibby la Cornemeuse, &c., were constantly quoting him as 
a singer combining extraordinary powers, both vocal and dramatic, who 
ought to have been transferred to the Italian stage. Last season the 
atrival of M. Roger was announced, as having been engaged at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, bit during his stay here he was only heard as a 
concert singer, rumour affirming that, having only a verbal contract, 
advantage had been taken by the manager, learned in the law, to dis- 
perise with his services, as the tide of success set in for Jenny Lind. 
Scarely three months since the Parisian papers announced that Meyerbeer 
had insisted on the engagements of Made. Pauline Viardot Garcia and of 
M. Roger as the sine gud non of his giving his long-talked-of opera of 
the Prophite to the Académie Royale, now the Thédtre de la Nation. 
This statement has proved to be correct, and, curiously enough, within a 
few days of Roger’s nomination as the successor of Duprez he signed an 
erigagement for July and August with the Royal Italian Opera to appear 
in an Italian version of Auber’s last opera of Haydée, in which Roger has 
created lately such a powerful sensation. His appearance on Saturday 
was totally unexpected, and it arose from the failure of a new tenor 
named Paglieri, who was to have made his debut on Tuesday week. 
The management, in consequence also of Made. Persiani’s indisposition 
at the same rehearsal, being apprehensive to be without an adequate 
prima donna and tenor for Lucia, sent immediately to Paris, and had the 
good fortune to obtain Made. Castellan from the Italiens, and Roger 
from the Opéra Comique; the latter, however, for four nights only, as 
Haydée is thie only piece in Paris which now attracts an audience to a 
theatre. Wheri it is added that Roger never sang on an Italian stage 
before Saturday night—that up to the Wednesday previously he had not 
the most remote notion to sing in London—that he quitted Paris on 
Thursday at noon with Made. Castellan, rehearsing on the railroad— 
that he suffered severely from the sea voyage on Friday—his triumphant 
debut may be pronounced to be unparalleled in the history of the musical 
stage. Although engaged at the 7hédtre de la Nation, after the expira- 
tion of his engagements at the Comique and at the Royal Italian Opera, 
for two years, it is probable that Roger’s ultimate destination will be 
exclusively the Italian Opera. When he entered on Saturday, in the fifth 
scene of the first act, with the exclamation of Lucia, perdona ! it could 
no: be affirmed that his figure was calculated to raise an immediate pre- 
possession on his behalf. True, he has very handsome features, a finely- 
formed head, and an intelligent eye; but he is rather under the middle 
height, and too stoutly formed to be considered romantic in his person; 
yet scarcely had he delivered a few bars of the recitative before an imme- 
diate conviction seemed to seize the auditory that no ordinary artist was 
present. This favourite impression increased in every phasis of the duo. 
His voice in clearness, sweetness, evenness, variety, and flexibility, in 
body, volume, and compass—his style in purity, expression, and vigour— 
and his intonation in unerring precision—all proclaimed the accomplished 
artist. The sentiments of tenderness for Lucia, the pride of the last of 
the Ravenswoods, and the hatred of Edgar for the enemies of his race, 
were splendidly depicted; and, as he ascended the scale in the last 
passionate adieu, and reached the B flat with the utmost firmness and 
certainty, the house broke forth into a storm of plaudits, and Roger’s 
vocal supremacy was a fait accompli. In the second act the tragedian 
had to triumph as well as the singer. It is in the fifth scene after Lucia 
has signed the fatal contract, that Edgardo appears, inspiring mingled 
feelings of rage, terror, fury, and dismay. Roger in this scene was more 
touching than terrible, more pathetic than malignant, more dignified 
than revengeful. The affection for Lucia is never extinguished ; even in 
the malediction he has an outbreak of tenderness. He did not exagger- 
ate the situation ; he did not rant nor rave. Never was interrogation 
more affecting than that he addressed to Lucia as to the handwriting ; 
and yet in the fury of the malediction he seemed choked with convulsive 
emotion, and in the mingled agony of the moment sank on his knee, 
until roused by the taunt of his foes, on whom like a lion at bay he turned 
round on the staircase with chivalric defiance. His voice responded in 








this scene to every call, soaring above the choral and ofthestral masses 
with masterly skill and energy. 

In the third act, restoring the defiance duo with Enrico, which Roger 
sang with impressive dignity, the climax of his success was attalhed in 
the dying scene. His delivery of the recitative and adagio has never been 
approached for its heartrending earnestness and overwhelming sense of 
misery. It seemed as if every note was a tear; the tremulous tones, the 
sighing strains, the mournful ejaculations emanated as if from a breaking 
heart. The pathos displayed in this scena powerfully affected the 
assemblage, and twice was he called before the curtain to receive their 
acclamations. 

On the whole, Roger’s Edgardo strikes us as being the most perfect 
we have ever heard. Rubini was more electrical in his vocalization, 
Duprez more emphatic in his declamation, Salvi more silvery in his tones 
and refined in his style, Moriani more exciting in the agonies of death, 
Fraschini more terrible in the malediction, Mario more magnificent in 
quality of voice, but in the evenness and equality of the representation, 
in the affecting attributes of the character, Roger, to our minds, has never 
been equalled. There is but one defect we can indicate, and that is, the 
fault of the French school, namely, a tendency to drag the time in 
passages, wherein rapidity of syllabic accent would tell more powerfully, 
not only by way of contrast, but would add to the intensity of the 
situation. 

Roger’s triumph has proved that Meyerbeer has displayed great judg- 
ment in selecting him for the Prophete. 


FROM ‘“‘THE TIMES. 


5 

But the event of the evening was the debut of the famous tenoi 
Roger, who has been for some years the main support of the Opera 
Comique at Paris, and the exclusive favorite of Auber and all the French 
composers. M. Roger, it appears, has long been ambitious of a higher 
position than that awarded him by the second lyric theatre in Paris, and 
vacillating between the Italian stage and the .4cademie Royale de Musique, 
has ultimately decided for the latter, having accepted an engagement as 
primo tenore, in place of the celebrated Duprez, who is on the point of 
retiring from the theatre of his triumphs. The voice of M. Roger is one 
of great extent and agreeable quality. The higher notes are remarkably 
clear and resonant, increasing in volume and power up to B flat, which 
he produces from the chest without the slightest effort, as was demon- 
strated in the allegro of the duet in the first act, at the end of which he 
sang the notes from F to B flat, inclusive; with surprising force and 
clearness, almost overpowering the strong soprano of Made. Castellan. 
But power is not the most prominent characteristic of M. Roger’s 
voice; it does not, like that of Duprez, predominate over the others 
in concerted music, but—as was exemplified in the quartet in D flat, 
‘Chi mi frena in tal momento,”—mingles with them, and while effici- 
cently adding to the effect, loses its individuality in the general mass of 
harmony. As the part of Edgardo is written almost throughout for a 
high tenor, we had fewer opportunities of judging whether the middle and 
lower notes of the voice are equal in beauty and sweetness to those of 
the higher register. M. Roger produced an effect upon the audience as 
great as it was insome measure unexpected. The first note was sufficient 
to shew that no common artist was before them; but the energy and 
pathos displayed in the finale of the second, when the famous air in A 
minor, “ Maledetto sia l istante” occurs, set{a seal upon the already 
favorable opinion, and confirmed M. Roger as an actor and singer of the 
highest pretensions. 





RONCONI’S FIGARO. 
(From the Morning Post.) 


Signor Ronconi made his first appearance this season as 
Figaro, and was cordially greeted on his entrance on the scene. 
Ronconi is a truly great artist, gifted with dramatic powers of 
the rarest order; he enters, as though by instinct, into the 
very constitution, moral and physically, of the character which 
he impersonates. In this great power he has but few rivals on 
the stage of any theatre, He grasps not only the more 
salient points, but the slighest peculiarity is justly seized. 
Nothing is missed—each word, action, and look are made to 
fill up the delineation, The Figaro of Ronconi is the living 
embodiment of the Spanish barber, gay, flippant; reckless, 
and sensuous—his guitar is as necessary to his true vitality as 
the atmosphere of intrigue in which he exists. He nurses it, 
as though it were a living thing. What a full sense of mis- 
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chievous fun the rascal experiences at the bare thought of 
cheating his old customer the Doctor—what rapture when he 
beholds the fruition of his invention in the mystification caused 
by the simulated drunkenness of the Count!—how fertile his 
imagination in preventing Bartolo from interrupting the tender 
dalliance of the pretended music-master with Rosina—and 
what a source of jubilation when Almaviva and Rosina are 
finally victorious. We regard Figaro as Ronconi’s greatest 
triumph, for in this character there are no sustained passages, 
nor bursts of passion, in which the doubtful intonation may 
damage other merits. The famous “ Largo factotum” was 
given with such spirit and grace as to call forth a spontaneous 
redemand.—[ Bravo, Morning Post !) 





ARISTOTLE ON POETRY. 


NEWLY TRANSLATED, FROM THE EDITION OF F,. RITTER. 


(Continued from Page 211.) 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


“T, In every tragedy there is an implication (binding 
together) and a solution. What is external to the limits of the 
fable, and often some of that which is internal, constitutes 
the implication, and the rest is the solution. But I call im- 
plication that which is between the beginning and the end 
of that part from which there is a transition to felicity, and 
I call solution that which lies between the beginning of the 
transition and the end of the drama, as in the Lynceus of 
Theodectus, the implication consists in what has taken place 
before the tragedy, and in the seizure of the child, but the 
solution is frém the accusation of murder to the end.” (a) 

“II. There are four species of tragedy ; such also was the 
number of parts that has been mentioned. There is the com- 
plicated, in which the whole consists of revolution and dis- 
covery ; the pathetic as those on Ajax and Ixion ; the moral such 
as the Pthiotides and the Peleus; and a fourth such as the 
Phorcides Prometheus, and as many as take place in Hades.” (b) 

‘III. There ought to be the greatest attempt to have all 
these, or, at any rate, the chief and the most of these, 
especially considering to what cavil the poets are now exposed. 
For as there have been good poets in each department, people 
think that any single poet is to excel every other in his own 
peculiar element. Perhaps it is right not to call tragedies 
different and the same on account of the fable, but according 
to the implication and solution. Many who implicate well 
solve badly. But both ought to be applauded.” (c) 

IV. (d) But, as has often been said, an epic composition 
should not be made as a tragedy. I call epic that which is 
composed of many fables, as if one makes the whole fable of 
the Iliad. For there, on account of the length, the parts have 
their proper magnitude, but in dramas much turns out con- 
trary to expectation. 

V. A proof of this is, that all who have made a tragedy of 
the whole destruction of Troy, and not of a part only—“ as 
Euripides, not Aschylus, treated the story of Niobe” (e)—have 
been condemned by the audience, or have failed in contending 
for the tragic prize. Even Agatho failed in this, and in this 
only. In revolutions (Peripetiz) and simple incidents (f), 
these poets aim at what they please with wonderful success, 
for this is tragic and touches the human feelings. 

VI. This arises when a wise, but wicked man, is deceived, 
as Sisyphus, and a brave but unjust man is conquered; for 
this is probable, as Agatho says: “It is probable for many 
things to occur contrary to probability” (9). 

VII. The chortis ought to be considered one of the actors 





and a part of the whole, and perform with the rest in the 
drama, as in Euripides—not as in Sophocles. With the other 
poets, the parts that are sung belong no more to the particular 
fable than to any other tragedy; hence they sing embolima, 
a practice, which was first intrduced by Agatho. Yet, what 
is the difference between singing embolima, and transferring a 
speech, or an entire episode from one tragedy into ano- 
ther ? (h.) 





NOTES BY THE TKANSLATOR. 


(a.) The first three sections are all to be rejected as spurious. The 
mention of a transition to felicity as something that necessarily takes 
place in a tragedy is obviously absurd, as the majority of tragedies end in 
unhappiness. 

(6.) The enumeration of the parts of tragedy as four, is a mistake. 
Aristotle mentions siv parts or elements of tragedy (in chap. vi.), viz. : 
fables, characters, diction, disposition, spectacle, and music. The parts 
or portions in which a tragedy may be civided as into sections, are in- 
deed four, viz. prologue, episode, exode, and chorus. These are 
described in chap. xii , which we have pointed out as spurious, but not 
valueless, and probably the present interpolator had that chapter ine 
view. It is needless to explain how an attempt to establish an avalogy 
between the species of tragedy, and the sections into which any one 
tragedy may be divided, is the ne plus ultra of absurdity. We might as 
well say that there are five kinds of tragedy corresponding to our five 
acts. The classification itself is bad, and it will be observed, that the 
writer has not so much as a name for his fourth species. 

(c.) This section contains a very good-natured piece of advice, but is 
ridicuously misplaced. The last sentence, no doubt, means that applause 
will, or ought to reward a good implication, followed by a good solution. 
The words, however, as Ritter observes, imply that the good beginning 
with a bad ending will be productive of success. 

(d.) The aptness with which this section follows chap. xvii., which 
concludes with a comparison between the dramatic and the epic, is of 
itself a sufficient proof that the preceding sections are interpolated. 
Here all becomes lucid and admirable, and we may rejoice once more to 
hold converse with the Stagyrite. 

(e.) This was probably a marginal note by alate hand, which found its 
way into the text. Among several reasons for rejecting the passage, the 
fact that Niobe, who had nothing to do with the destruction of Troy, is 
cited as the herdine of a tragedy on the subject will be sufficient. 

(f.) Simple is not to be taken as the antithesis to complex, for Aris- 
totle avowedly admires complex fables, but refers to simplicity of 
subject as opposed to the combination of various subjects in an epic 
poem, 

(g.) The defeat of a brave man is not too much beyond the limits of 
probability to be admissible. The citation from Agatho is paradoxical, 
but not unintelligible. 

(h.) In the course of Greek tragedy, the chorus, which wasat firs the 
principal personage in the drama, declined to a mere formal appendix. 
We find this in Euripides, the latest tragedian, of whom we possess entire 
plays; but Agatho it seems, went still furt er, and introduced “ embo- 
lima,” that is to say, pieces inserted without any connection with the 
subject. The plays of Sophocles are doubtless pointed out as the happy 
medium between the predominating chorus of the earliest tragedy and 
the feeble chorus of the latest. 





SONNET. 
NO. LXXX. 
OBJECTIVE. 


Way prat’st thou of thy will, when thou art bound 
Indissolubly by an unseen chain, 
And though each puny fibre thou may’st strain, 

Thou canst not rise one inch above the ground. 

Thou talk’st of phantoms that are hovering round, 
Thou art those phantoms’ phantom, still more vain, 
For they shall in their lifeless strength remain 

When thou art gone, as a forgotten sound ; 

Dream not of acting, learn but to endure, 

Not as the rock, which, mid the billows stands, 
But as the bubble, which they bear along, 
Of nought, except its own destruction, sure. 
Meekly live on for all that fate commands, 
And die while singing thine own fun’ral song. N. D 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday, after the opera (Aitila), the beautiful ballet 
of 7hea was played for the first time during the present sea- 
son. A more picturesque combination of dancing, scenery, 
and costume was never placed upon the stage than Thea ; it is 
at once gorgeous and delicate, various and unique. 

Rosati improves nightly; her talent is fast ripening into 
perfection. She has now much of that abandon which was 
wanting last season ; she has also acquired a grace and ease in 
the movements of her arms in which she was formerly deficient, 
and has almost entirely checked the habit of looking at her 
feet, which we found cause to reprehend so often. Toa hand- 
some face and a fine womanly person Rosati adds great 
strength of limb, and a stamina not easily subdued ; these na- 
tural qualities added to the enthusiasm for her art, which her 
dancing never fails to betray, and a perseverance in study and 
exercise which we have reason to believe she possesses, cannot 
fail in ultimately raising her to the highest rank in her profes- 
sion. Her dancing on Saturday night developed ideality and 
mechanical dexterity in an equal degree, and warmed the 
audience into noisy demonstrations of satisfaction. She won 
her usual triple encore in the “ variation du neud,” but dis- 
creetly and modestly retreated after executing it a second time. 

Little Marie Taglioni—or rather big Marie Taglioni, since 
she has shot up into a fine tall damsel, with a taille which, 
albeit slim and svelte, is comely and promising, and legs and 
arms that would have thrown Phidias into ecstasies—little 
Marie Taglioni (we persist in styling her “little,” but the 
soubriquet is legitimate, since she has only seen seventeen 
summers, and has no right to be so tall) is justifying rapidly 
all the fine things we augured of her avenir in our notices of 
the season 1847. She wants nothing in abandon—on the 
contrary, she has lots of it; nor in grace—one of her primary 
endowments, as is evidenced by the motions of her arms, 
which seem to fall into the positions they describe, as though 
they could by no possibility go any where else, so naturally 
do they gyrate and revolve; nor in enthusiasm, for Marie’s 
whole soul is in her art, and as her soul (according to Aris- 
totle) must be an entelechy, it is what it is because it is. She 
never danced better than on Saturday, and was never more 
fascinating and pretty. 

M. Charles, a new male dancer, debuted on this occasion, 
and made a very favourable impression; he is a good dancer, 
and his carriage is easy and graceful. 

Among the brilliant troupe of coryphées who confer so mnch 
lustre and completeness upon Mr. Lumley’s ballet, we have 
already signalized Mlle. Ausundon, whose pretensions we were 
first invited to notice by the strong recommendation of our 
excellent confrére, Theophile Gautier, the author of Giselle, 
the adviser of Carlotta Grisi, and consequently the most com- 
petent judge of the matter. The pretensions of Madlle. Au- 
sundon are such as to fit her for a higher position than she 
occupies; she is remarkably pretty to begin with, and that is 
already a great feature in a dancer ; but not on her good looks 
and graceful figure does she rely, though these serve her in 
good stead. Madlle. Ausundon is really a dancer of the 
highest pretensions, and carries herself among the host of 
coryphées like one conscious of her superiority—like one who 
elevates the place she occupies instead of teing herself elevated 
by the place; she will not be the first dancer, however, who 
has risen from the ranks to the command of a regiment in 
her Majesty’s Theatre. Mr. Lumley has a keen eye, and is 
too good a general to overlook her deserts; he has doubtless, 
by this time, detected the superior merits of Madlle. Ausundon, 


The ballet was received with great applause throughout, and 
was quite as successful as when it was quite a novelty, last 
season, and when Carolina Rosati and Marie Taglioni were 
but interesting strangers, instead, of being as they are now, 
pets of the public. 

On Tuesday Attila and Thea were repeated. 

On Thursday there was no performance. 

To-night Ernani is announced, to be followed by Thea. 
How glad shall we be when the arrival of Tadolini and Jenny 
Lind puts a stop to the Verdi monotony, which is tolerable 
and not to be endured. Why not bring out the charming 
and zealous Cruvelli in Za Favorita, one of the operas 
announced in the prospectus? We are certain she would 
make a hit in it. 

Great expectations are entertained of the concerts for pas- 
sion-week, in which Thalberg will play classical music (Bee- 
thoven and Mendelssohn) and Balfe will conduct. Among 
the interesting works to be performed wiil be the symphony 
of Mendelssohn in A minor, and the overture to the Jsles of 
Fingal, of the same illustrious composer. ‘These will fairly 
try the prowess of Balfe’s new orchestra. We recommend to 
his attention the Nonetlo of Spohr, as a piece of display for 
his principal soloists, besides being a work of high pretensions 
and intrinsic beauty. But this by the way; Balfe is old 
enough, and knowing enough to look out for himself, and will 
doubtless arrange matters in such a manner as to allow every 
one a legitimate chance of distinction. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday Lucia was given for the fourth time, and 
provided the last appearance, during the present engagement, 
of M. Roger. The eminent French tenor, having been heard 
in one part only, and that a most hacknied one, which has 
hardly left anything to be sung or acted after a novel fashion, 
can be judged but by his performance in that part. M. 
Roger has shown himself a great artist, and has fully justified 
the eulogies of his continental admirers, who have praises for 
him in all kinds of music. His reception in this country has 
been great and deservedly great, and such only as is accorded 
to artists of first-rate capabilities. It is no mean praise to 
the tenor that he has achieved a triumph on the same stage 
which boasts of a Mario and a Salvi. M. Roger’s return to 
the Royal Italian Opera is looked forward to with much 
interest. 

After the opera on Saturday the favourite ballet of action, 
Le Diable a Quatre, with Adolph Adam’s pretty music, was 
produced for the first time, Madlle. Flora Fabbri performing 
Mazurka. The part, which had previously been rendered so 
naive and spirituel by Carlotta Grisi, necessarily originating 
comparisons by no means favourable even to the most ambi- 
tious of the daughters of Terpsichore, was, notwithstanding, 
sustained with considerable power and effect. The fair dan- 
seuse exhibited talents in the pantomimic line which must 
have gratified the most ardent of her supporters. Madlle. 
Melina Marmet, played the Countess with exceeding grace and 
piquancy, and likewise proved herself a mimist of no ordinary 
powers. This young artiste bids fair to occupy a high stand- 
ing in her profession. Her dancing hasa peculiar charm— 
her attitudes and poses appearing to be the inspiration of 
Nature in her most poetic mood. We have seldom been so 
thoroughly pleased with a debutante. Mr. W. H. Payne, the ce- 
lebrated pantomimist, and Mr. Flexmore, who is hardly less ce- 
lebrated for his corporeal dexterity and feats of strength, were 
added to the ballet force, and contributed in no small degree 





and will not be slow to acknowledge them by preferment. 





to its success. The ballet, no doubt, will have a long run. 
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Semiramide was announced for Tuesday, but great fears 
were entertained that it could not be produced in consequence 
of Grisi’s indisposition, arising from the hurried journey from 
Paris, She arrived only on Monday at noon. As soon as 
Mr. Costa heard of her arrival he called a full rehearsal, but 
a message arriving from Grisi that she was so ill as to render 
it next to an impossibility that she could appear on Tuesday 
night, the rehearsal was stopped in the middle of the first act. 
It was not ascertained until late on Tuesday that Grisi would 
perform, and the bills were about to be altered, the manage- 
ment being compelled to substitute another opera. But Grisi, 
with that energy which belongs to her character, determined 
not to disappoint the public, and spite of her indisposition to 
appear on the night named in the bills. It was a fortunate 
circumstance for the directors of the Royal Italian Opera, that 
they could depend so far on their band and chorus as to allow 
the performance to proceed without a complete rehearsal. 
The visitors at Covent Garden on Tuesday night could have 
entertained no suspicion that rehearsals of the opera had not 
been given, for the performance was almost perfect from begin- 
ning toend. It was not to be wondered at that Mr. Costa’s 
practised instrumental force was complete at all points, though 
not a few new hands were superadded, but that the chorus, 
which was largely reinforced, and consequently comprised 
several who had not sung in the performance of Semiramide 
last season, should evince, not only great efficiency, but a 
power and dependence which, a prigsri, could only be derived 
from frequent repetitions, was indeed a matter of no small 
astonishment, and was highly complimentary to the ability of 
that section of the operatic corps, Jt must be remembered 
too, that the music of Semiramide is neither light nor captious, 
and that the duties of the choral force are complicated and 
onerous. We must now hasten to the notice of the perform- 
ance. 

The overture was played with surprising brilliancy and 
power, and was encored with acclamation. It is no small 
compliment, by the way, to Mr. Costa, and his band, that the 
overture to every performance since the commencement of the 
season has been repeated at the unanimous call of the audience. 
What else but the most consummate playing could warrant a 
repetition of a merely pretty prelude, such as the overture to 
Tancredi? The Royal Italian Opera band has now esta- 
blished itself beyond all cavil and dispute, as the most com- 

plete in Europe. 

The appearance of Tamburini was a signal for a loud and 
long continued burst of applause from all parts of the house. 
His reception proved the favor in which the great artist is still 
held by the Royal Italian Opera visitors. We have rarely 
heard him in finer voice, His first recitative exhibited the 
perfection of declamatory singing with that wonderful flexibility 
which few singers have ever possessed to the same extent. 
The manner in which he sustained the D, commencing piano 
and swelling out the voice to its full power, again diminishing 
it to the piano, reminded us of Jenny Lind. 

The part of Assur is one of the most arduous and trying 
in the whole range of the lyric drama. It demands equal 
capacity from the vocalist and the actor. Tamburini’s acting 
exhibits energy, truthfulness, and intensity in a remarkable 
degree, while his natural endowments befit him for every 
variety of performance. Of his general personation of Assur 
it is not necessary to speak here. It is sufficient to say that 
it was equal to that of his best days, and was loudly 
applauded in every scene. His last scene before the tomb of 
Ninus, was a splendid exhibition of art. The entrée of 
Grisi, as a matter of course, was the signal for a most tumul- 





tuous applause, which was prolonged for several minutes. She 
appeared somewhat thinner than last year, but looked as 
lovely and as queenly as ever. Though labouring under the 
immediate effects of indisposition, she exhibited in Semiramide 
all that astonishing power, both vocal and histronic, which 
has made her name highest among the highest. Her Semira- 
mide is one of her greatest performances, and is replete with 
beauties. What, for instance, can surpass the grace and ten- 
derness of her first duet with Arsace; the majesty of her 
deportment and her magnificent declamation in the address 
from the throne; the terrible denouncement of Assur in the 
second act—a wondrous exhibition of acting and singing; 
or the horror and despair evidenced on learning that Arsace is 
her son, and the gradual change from an unlawful to a 
maternal love, followed by the soul’s plentitude of hope and 
joy? tn all these varied and complicated scenes Grisi was 
equally at home. In the duet with Assur, ‘Se la vita,” she 
was sublime. Her defiance of her guilty partner was never 
surpassed by Pasta in her grandest moments of inspiration. 
Grisi’s genius is unmistakeable, and no artist on any stage 
affords more convincing proofs of the possession of nature’s 
gifts. The whole of the scene comprised in this duet was, 
on the part of Grisi and Tamburini, was the perfection of art. 
In the duet with Arsace, “‘ Ebben a te ferisci,” Grisi was equally 
great, and filled the audience with delight and astonishment. 

Grisi has returned to us in the possession of all her powers. 
Her performance on Tuesday night proved that she was 
aware of the position in which she stood at the Royal Italian 
Opera, that she felt she had no mean rivals to contend against 
in the establishment, and that she was determined to uphold 
her pre-eminence in the face of whatever might present 
itself. 

Alboni has decidedly improved her personation of Arsace. 
To her former exquisite vocal graces, and the unequalled 
beauty of her voice, she has added an amount of energy for 
which we hardly had given her credit. Her first song, 
**Eccomi alfin in Babilonia,” illustrated this beyond a doubt. 
She sang it with all the perfection of last year, but threw into 
it infinitely more fire and power. Her first duet with Grisi 
was given with incomparable ease and finish, and her duet 
with Assur still further exemplified her increased energy. 
The famous song, “In si Barbara,” was a display of vocaliza- 
tion perfectly intoxicating, but escaped the inevitable encore 
of last year. These things are quite unaccountable. There 
was nota single encore during the evening, with the exception 
of the overture. Even the duo, ‘Giorno d’orrore,” did not 
obtain a repeat, which was certainly not owing to any falling 
off from the performance of last season. Both Grisi and 
Alboni sang divinely, but the hearers are well nigh cloyed 
with this sweetest of all sweets. The singers, however, were 
recalled with acclamation after the duet, a practice we greatly 
prefer to encores, which only serve to interrupt the proper 
course of the music. 

It is not necessary to mention all the recalls awarded to 
Grisi, Alboni, and Tamburini, which were sufficiently numer- 
ous during the opera. 

The cast of parts was the same as Jast year. Tagliafico, a 
most praiseworthy artist, was highly efficient in the high- 
priest, and with his fine voice, was of great advantage to the 
concerted music. Lavia, the tenor of last year, was not so 
good on this occasicn as we have heard him. He commenced 
a little flat, and did not recover his intonation till the finale in 
the first act, when he sang with effect. His voice is not suffi- 
ciently high for the part of Idrenus. 

After the opera the last new divertissement was performed, 
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which, however, few remained to witness, Semtramide not 
having concluded until something later than half-past eleven. 

On Thursday a grand extra night was given. The Barbiere 
was performed, and introduced Salvi, as the Count ; Ronconi, 
as Figaro; and Rovere, as Bartolo, being their first appear- 
ance. The cast was the same as that pertaining to the first 
performances of last season, with the exception of Tagliafico 
being substituted for Marini in Basilio. Madame Persiani 
was, of course, the Rosina. We cannot help deeming the 
above cast not entirely satisfactory, considering the resources 
of the establishment; but having entered upon the subject at 
some length last year, we do not feel inclined to return to it 
again. One thing, however, the public appear not to be per- 
fectly satisfied with, namely the withdrawal of Alboni from 
the part of Rosina, which was, indubitably, one of the most 
brilliant and powerful of her last year’s performances. Never- 
theless, the public must be remembered that Alboni held the 
part only on sufferance, and would not have appeared in 
Rosina but for Persiani’s illness, and not then, had not Per- 
siani given it up. No blame whatever can attach to the 
management, since the part of Rosina belongs by right of 
stipulation to Persiani, and could not be taken from her 
without a direct violation of her engagement. That the music 
of Rosina is better suited to Alboni’s voice and style we do 
not hesitate to acknowledge; but justice is due to all parties, 
and the directors were right in not allotting the part to Alboni, 
notwithstanding the immense impression she produced in it 
last season. But let us dispense with speculation, and return 
to our vocation of critics. 

Salvi sings in Almaviva most charmingly, and with great 
art, but he has hardly body enough in his voice for the music, 
which, though written for a high tenor, does not always fall 
within the upper register, where the best portion of this artist’s 
voice appears to lie. He gave the “ Ecco ridente” with great 
finish and sweetness, although perhaps his embroidery was 
somewhat redundant, and in the duet with Ronconi, sang 
beautifully, especially the cabaletta, ‘‘O che d’ amore.” In 
the finale to the first act his acting and singing were admirable, 
and in the second act he was all that could be desired. But 
it is in tragedy that Salvi’s greatness lies, and however excel- 
lent he may appear in Rossini’s comic opera, or in any comic 
opera, his greatest power is latent till called into action by the 
tragic muse. Signor Salvi was received with much applause 
on his entrée. 

Ronconi, humming “ Largo al factotum,” bounded in amid a 
hurricane of bravos, clappings, and cheerings. He sang the 
music of the barber with his usual excellence, and played the 
part with that hilariousness and sly humour which renders the 
performance so rich, racy and original. Signor Ronconi never 
sang better in his life. He was in capital voice and in high 
spirits, and rattled away with his whole heart and soul, the 
very incarnation of a mad, cunning, intriguing, spirited, 
and light-headed curer of chins. With all his boisterousness 
he never offended by exaggeration, but still kept within the 
limitations of allowed mirth. He was loudly encored in the 
‘* Largo al factotum.” 

Made. Persiani’s Rosina surprised us and every body beside 
in the house. She played the part but once at the Royal 
Italian Opera last season—her first performance in the 
character, by the way, in London—and was then laboring 
under indisposition, which compelled her to give up the per- 
formance to Alboni; so that the public had no opportunity of 
judging of Made. Persiani’s personation of the heroine of I/ 
Barbiere, which had gained her such a reputation in Paris. 
On Thursday night she took the audience completely by sur- 





prise. Not only was her singing distinguished by excellencies 
of the most surprising kind, florid feats indicating astonishing 
resources of art, cadences rarely devised, trills, roulades, turns, 
shakes, and points, brilliant and exquisitely finished ; but her 
acting was admirable in every respect, and exhibited, what we 
confess we did not dream of, Made. Persiani as an excellent 
comic actress. Indeed, as far as the acting went, we never 
saw the part of Rosina played better, She was rapturously 
applauded throughout, and was encored in the largo of her 
first cavatina, ‘‘ Una voce.” 

We, however, have always thought, and think still, that 
Made, Persiani’s vocal qualities have little in common with 
Rossini’s music; and we were more than ever convinced of 
this at the opening of the season, when we found her intro- 
ducing an air of Paccini’s into Taneredi. But Made. Per- 
siani is a truly great artist, and commands our very highest 
respect, so we shall not suffer one word in dispraise to fall 
from our pen, even though we could find more than one which 
does not exist. 

In the second act Made. Persiani introduced Paesiello’s 
“Nel cor piu,” with variations, which surpassed all her pre- 
vious efforts of the evening, and created such a sensation, that 
the whole house cheered her for minutes, the orchestra joining 
in the enthusiasm. We have seldom seen an audience so 
electrified. The “ Zitti, zitti,” beautifully sung, was encored, 
but Signor Salvi made a variation in the coda, which was not 
in the best taste. 

Tagliafico sang the music of Basilio capitally, and gave the 
“ La Calunnia,” with considerable power and effect. He was 
not quite so comic as Marini, nor did he render the part of the 
music-master so eccentric, but he was more certain in his in- 
tonation, and that made amends for any deficiency. 

Our old friend, Rovere, obtained a hearty reception. He 
comes to us right welcome, none more than he, and brings in 
his train, 

Quips, and cranks, and jollity. 


His Bartolo is an excellent and judicious performance, and 
is replete with that peculiar sort of humour which has won for 
him on the Continent the name of the King of Buffos. He 
gave Bartolo’s song in the first act, usually omitted, with ex- 
cellent effect. 

The band was superlative—the chorus superlative—and 
Costa, who ruled both superlatives, was, in his office, compa- 
ratively not to be equalled, and positively not to be surpassed. 
We never heard the great finale to the first act go so magnifi- 
cently. “It went like thunder,” to echo the remark of an Irish 
friend of ours, ‘‘ and Costa’s baton was the lightning which 
evoked it into existence,’—a saying which wanted nothing 
more than a little meaning to constitute it a bull. 

The performance of the Barbiere was most delightful and 
spirited, and appeared to throw the audience into a state of 
positive happiness. But when did, or how could such delicious 
music fail to administer entrancement to all hearts? ‘‘ Viva 
Rossini!” we exclaimed, in a state of ecstacy, as the curtain 
fell; “what, though you have ceased from writing for twenty 
years and upwards, why not forego your pen, if it please you, 
without exciting cavils and abuse? Have you not written 
works that will never die—agre you not the composer of J/ 
Barbiere ?” 

After the Barber, a scene from Semiramide was given, 
which introduced Alboni, who gave the ‘In si barbara,” more 
divinely than ever. 

The entertainments closed with the Diable a Quatre, which 
calls for no further remark from us than to repeat our first 
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impression of the charming Melina Marmet, whose ‘grace, 
elegance, and naiveté have already won the hearts of all the 
visitors to the Royal Italian Opera. 

Semirqmide will be repeated to night, and Cenerentola will 
be produced on Tuesday with the following cast: Alboni, 
Cenerentola; Luigi-Mei, Don Ramiro; Rovere, Magnifico ; 
Alidoro, Polonini; and Tamburini, Dandini. The cast is 
strong, but why not include Salyi, or Mario in the tenor part? 
If we mistake not, Don Ramiro was the character that intro- 
duced Rubini to the Parisian public; at all events the great 
tenor did not think it beneath his powers. It is a pity one of 
the first tenors of the Royal Italian Opera will not undertake 
the character ; it would greatly enhance the performance, and 
would be another proof added to many by the directors to pro- 
duce operas in their completest state. 





APOTHECMS. 
V. Personalities, like fire-arms, should not be played with 
—they may be loaded. 
VI.—A false friend, like a bad shilling, may be told by the 
smoothness of his surface, and the ease with which he bends. 





HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


[We gladly give insertion to the following, coinciding as we 
do, most sincerely with its purport, and sympathising with its 
expression. | 


My pear Frienp,—Might I ask you why the promised 
concerts of Hector Berlioz have been stopped? We have 
quite enough concerts announced and hinted at, where all sorts 
of instrumentalists are to do all sorts of wonders in behalf of 
their own pockets, and those of various enterprising music- 
sellers, whose speculations seem industriously turned in any 
direction but the right one. Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist with regard to the position of Berlioz as a composer, 
in relation to the great masters, he is undoubtedly a high 
and leading name in modern art, and one of which in England 
we know but too little. Surely the failure of M. Jullien’s 
operatic campaign at Drury Lane can be no sufficient reason 
that he is to remain a dead letter in London during the present 
season. Nay, more, I feel convinced that he would prove to 
any speculator who has the gift of seeing one inch beyond his 
own nose—which to say the truth few of these musical specu- 
lators have—one of the most paying names at present in the 
market. 

Surely the directors of the Philharmonic Society will not 
suffer the present season to pass without giving us something 
from the pen of this composer. No conductor living would 
take greater pleasure in producing some one of the composi- 
tions of Berlioz, or be more capable of rendering them every 
justice than M. Costa. , 

Discuss the actual position of Berlioz as we may, his com- 
positions will form part in the very history of art itself, and 
such a society as thé Philharmonic can scarcely avoid showing 
its consciousness of his presence in London by some such 
token of respect for the genius and the reputation of one of 
the most noble-minded and accomplished artists who ever 
lived, 

In any case I cannot but think it a duty on your part to 
call the attention of the Philharmonic, and the musical public 
generally, to the fact, that such a man as Berlioz is in London. 
If England is wealthy enough to deal, en prince, with all the 
musical lions in the shape of fiddlers and pianists every season 


of the Harold to depart without an opportunity pf producing 
the greater portion of those writings which haye incontestably 
established his claim to be considered one of the most original 
thinkers who has dealt with the more purely creative capabili- 
ties of music. Publish this if you like, and see whether we 
can call a grain of common sense out of the leather-headed 
dealers in concerts and other things musical. 
Cuartes G. Rosensere. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


NO. IX. 


Worp of woe is useless pain; 
Fruitless tears are idle rain; 
Grief brings back no debt again; 
Looker back looks back in vain. 


He who labours may forget ; 
Done in sin may purge in sweat ; 
Act alone can cancel debt ; 
Looker forward cometh yet. 


Penitence can cleanse no stain— 
Washed in tears will still remain. 
Toil and sweat are never vain, 


Doing purges Done, again. Cc, R. 





JULLIEN IN THE PROVINCES, 
(From a Correspondent.) 


JuLuieN, and Jullien’s company, instrumental and vocal, 
are creating a sensation in the provinces, far surpassing any 
metropolitan furore. You can have no idea of the impression 
made by Reeves on the Birmingham public. He is spoken of 
by all the journalists in terms of exorbitant praise, and is 
the subject of general discussion everywhere. I quote a 
paragraph from the Birmingham Journal, of March 25th, 
treating of the concert of the previous Thursday, which will 
give you some notion of the light in which Mr. Reeves is held 
by the critics :— . 


“ His voice is a pure tenor, flexible, strong, powerful, and clear: the 
higher notes rich and resonant, the middle sweet and round, and the 
lowest clear and fuil. He sings from the chest, never indulges in the use 
of the falsetto; hence the uniform richness of his voice, and his com- 
plete control over its expression. His mezzo voice passages, especially. 
when contrasted with occasional dashes of passionate declamation, are 
singular for their softness and their persuasive power. For example, in 
Balfe’s ballad, the fall of the voice at the end of the second line reached 
the mind without exciting the senses; as if the artist had the power of 
penetrating the soul without the intervention of the gross channel of 
communication. His taste is chaste without that extreme severity 
which degenerates into baldness. On the contrary, every note is 
unctious of melodious expression. With all the sweetness of Mario, 
and the grace and elegance of Gardoni, he combines a depth of imagination, 
and a power of pathos and passion of which neither of these artists ure 
capable; but such as we, who are too young to remember the triumphs 
of Braham, are accustomed to hear characterised the style of that ‘old 
man eloquent,” who until this bright star had arisen was without a 
rival, or a follower worthy of the name. In Verdi’s piece, the firmness 
of bis voice and his complete control, were displayed in the extraordinary 
leaps trom octave to octave, and the full crisp roundness of every note 
in the rapid runs and falls. The audience seemed to be completely 
taken by storm; we do not remember a recognition of talent so prompt, 
spontaneous, and complete. Every hand in the vast assembly testified 
by the noisiest plaudits the owner’s sense of the artist’s merit. The 
unreasonableness of encoring a scena—only surpassed by the absurdity 
of redemanding an act of an opera—alone prevented a recall. The other 
piece, a simply phrased ballad from Kalfe’s Maid of Honour, brought out 
the sweeter qualities of the artist’s voice, and its finer expression. It 
was one unbroken flow of melody, falling upon the heart like the sudden 
remembrance of long-forgotten happiness. The song was received with 
increased applause, which a repetition only augmented.” 





throws on its shores, it surely ought not to permit the writer 





With all my admiration for Mr. Reeves, I cannot admit 
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that he surpasses Mario in “ power of pathos and passion, and 
in depth of imagination.” The writer is evidently young, 
and full of enthusiasm; such critical escapades must, there- 
fore, be forgiven, especially as there is much truth in his 
observations. 

The same writer observes of Miss Miran that “ she has a 
high-pitched contralto.” The expression is not very elegant, 
and by no means true. Miss Miran has not a “ high-pitched” 
contralto. This charming young singer also created a great 
impression at the concert on Thursday. Her resemblance to 
Alboni was universally allowed. She sang the celebrated 
‘* Brindisi” from Luerezia Borgia with admirable effect. 

Mr. Whitworth introduced the famous air from the Nozze di 
Figaro, ‘‘ Non piu andrai,” and was most favorably received. 
His voice is a barytone, or more properly a bass of good 
quality, and is managed with considerable art. He sang 
Callcott’s ‘‘ Last Man” with much power and expression. 

The instrumental novelty of the evening was Jullien’s new 
Swiss Quadrilles, which pleased the audience very much. 
Mr. Jullien is the inventor of these didactive dances, and it 
must be allowed the invention or discovery indicates no small 
amount of ingenuity in the conductor. In the introduction 
and the finale, the band were wanting in power, and this 
necessarily marred the descriptive effects, especially of the 
descent of the avalanche, the thunder of the elements, the 
cries of the frightened birds, screams of the startled beasts, the 
shrieks of the sudden-awakened villagers, together with all 
the concomitant sounds of winds, rushing waters, and pul- 
verised rocks. At Drury Lane M. Jullien’s magnificent band 
pourtrayed all these noises involved in the Swiss Quadrille 
with a power not to be surpassed, and with a resemblance to 
the effects produced by nature, of which Mons. Jullien’s visit 
to the Helvetian mountain is the best guarantee. The other 
instrumental performances which command attention were a 
fragment of Beethoven’s Symphony in F major; the Olga 
Valse, one of the most spirited and popular compositions 
of M. Jullien; and the overture to Zampa. This last was 
admirably played. Mr. Richardson performed a solo on the 
flute with great effect. On the whole the concert went off 
admirably, and was repeated on the Saturday. 

M. Jullien is reaping harvests. He has managed his pro- 
vincial matters far better this year than on previous occasions, 
His bringing with him so excellent a vocal company was a 
judicious move, which the conductor will find to resolve itself 
into profit and emolument. 





EPHEMERIDES. 


NO. III. 


I wit not chide because thy love 
Is turned away from me, 

Nor will I say my heart’s above 
The pangs of jealousy. 


With groans I will not fill the air, 
Nor shew a haggard face ; 
Thy loss with placid mien I'll bear, 


And mourn thee with a grace, OpHIs. 





THE ROYAL GERMAN AND BRITISH MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
(From the ‘‘ Morning Post.) 


Tue ruling object of this society is to encourage the efforts 
of classical composers, and to give an impetus to the diffusion 
of the highest musical compositions. We feel the object 
to be greatly important, and that, if carried into effect with 


and fostering a pure taste for the art. Her Majesty, Prince 
Albert, and all the members of the Royal Family have become 
patrons, as have most of the crowned heads of Germany. It 
is intended for the purpose of carrying out the intention to 
raise the necessary sums by public subscription and donations, 
The editorial duties are confided to Sterndale Bennett, Lindsay 
Sloper, and Jules Benedict ; the five original quartets of Men- 
delssohn to M. Oury, and the German songs to Frederick 
Bowen Jewson. The prospectus issued by Mr. C. R. Wessel, 
the managing director, contains many features of vast interest 
to the true music lover. We have received Beethoven’s grand 
sonata in F major, the one dedicated to the King of Prussia, 
edited by Lindsay Sloper. It is admirable in point of correct- 
ness; the type is bold and clear, and the paper excellent. 
This is certainly immeasurably superior to any copy that has 
hitherto appeared of the marvellous sonata of the mighty 
Beethoven. The specimen copy of Spohr’s beautiful ‘‘ Mitter- 
nacht Gedicht von Dingelstedt,” edited by Frederick Bowen 
Jewson, possesses similar claims to excellence. These reflect 
very great credit on the Society, which has our warmest wishes 
for its success. 





M&S. BUTLER’S READINGS. 
(From the Times.) 


Tue readings of Shakspere, which attracted so much} at- 
tention at Highgate, are creating quite a sensation at the 
West-end of the town. The room at Willis’s was literally 
crowded, on Monday afternoon, with a most brilliant and 
fashionable audience. Mrs. Butler read the Merchant of 
Venice, rightly taking the middle course between an imperso- 
nation of the different characters and a mere cold elocution. 
The reading displayed a fine intelligence throughout ; and, 
while all was marked by a clearness and perspicuity, the 
forcible passages were brought out with great though not 
exaggerated effort. 





ANCIENT CONCERTS. 


Tue second concert of the season took place on Wednes- 
day, and was under the direction of Earl Howe, who officiated 
in the room of His Majesty, the King of Hanover. The 
overture to the Messiah opened the entertainment, and was 
carefully rendered by the band. Mr. Lockey next’ sang 
‘*Comfort ye, my people,” and the air, ‘‘ Every valley,” 
which he delivered with fine feeling and expression. The 
chorus, ‘‘And the glory of the Lord,” was indifferently 
performed. Miss Bassano was not heard to great ad- 
vantage in Handel’s “ Holy, holy,” the necessary transpo- 
sition to suit a contralto not tending greatly to the efficiency 
of the performance. A selection from a mass of Mozart was 
given, including the ‘ Sanctus,” “ Benedictus,’ ‘* Hosannah 
in excelsis,” ‘* Agnus Dei,” and * Dona Pacis.” They were 
sung by Made. Caradori Allen, Messrs. Lockley, Barnby, and 
Machin. Signor Salvi, who made his first appearance this 
season in London, sang Handel’s beautiful air, ‘‘ Lord, 
Remember David,” with Italian words, so exquisitely as to 
create an unusual sensation in the room. Luther's corale, 
** O let us praise the Lord,” a composition severe and solemn 
as the homily of a covenanter, was not without a certain 
effect. The chorus sang well. Miss Birch was not particu- 
larly fortunate in being allotted a commonplace recitative and 
air (with semichorus), from Dr. Crotch’s Palestine. The 
Alla Trinita Beata,” from the Laudi spirituali, was very 





zeal and, spirit, it will conduce greatly to the promotion of 
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attempt was made to encore it; but was very properly sup- 
pressed. The composition has but little to recommend it. 
The two last movements from the chorus from Handel’s 
Saul, ‘* How excellent is thy name, O Lord,” concluded 
the first part. 

The second part was a great improvement on the first, 
though the opening piece, Weber’s Jubilee overture, was no 


happy forerunner of its excellence. Winter's duet, ‘‘ Con 
quell’ occhietto languido,” though finely sung by Made 
Caradori and Salvi, failed to produce any sensible effect. 
Miss Birch was heard to great advantage in an air from 
Paer’s Griselda. She was well seconded in the violin 
obligato accompaniments by Mr. Blagrove. Horsley’s popular 
glee, ‘‘Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue,” was capitally given by 
Messrs. Barnby, Peck, Bradbury, and Machin, The chorus 
of furies from Gluck’s Orfeo, interspersed with solos by Miss 
Bassano, was a splendid performance. Mr. Wright’s harp 
obligato to the solos is deserving of commendation. Made. 
Caradori Allen introduced a recitative and aria from an opera 
by Salieri, called La Cifra, which had no merit whatever, 
and was not redeemed from utter insignificance, even by the 
graceful and finished singing of the fair vocalist. Mozart’s 
“‘O cara immagine,” from the Flauto Magico, was rendered by 
Signor Salvi with intense expression, and faultless intonation. 
It was certainly the gem of the concert. The beautiful duet 
from the Nozze di Figaro, ‘‘Sull’aria,” affordede Made. Cara- 
dori and Miss Bassano an opportunity of exhibiting their vocal 
graces, The finale to Fidelio, well given on the whole, con- 
cluded a performance that had something to recommend it, 
and something more to find fault with. 





DRAMATIC INTELLICENCE. 


HayMarkET.—A new two-act drama, entitled Old Honesty, 
from the pen of the popular dramatist, Mr. Morton, was 
produced on Thursday with complete success. It is from the 
French, though considerably altered, and one or two characters 
are introduced not found in the original. The plot is simple. An 
old master-bricklayer who, from his probity, goes under the 
s oubriquet gf .‘‘Old Honesty,” has educated his son as a 
gentleman, and wishes to have his establishment in life com- 
mensurate with his education. The son makes a proposal of 
marriage to a young lady, but is refused on the score of his 
low birth. The father finds a sum of money in a house 
which he is employed in repairing, and determines to apply 
the treasure to the forwarding of his son’s fortune, but his 
peace of mind is lost in the struggle between his honesty and 
the strong love to provide for his son’s advancement in life. 
He discovers that dishourable proposals have been made to 
his daughter by a gentleman, and at the same time learns that 
the money he found belongs to the said gentleman. He makes 
restitution by returning the treasure, and recovers his former 
serenity. Mr. Webster played the old bricklayer with much 
point, and Keeley had an amusing comic part which enlivened 
the serious portions of the piece. Mr. Webster was called 
for and announced Old Honesty for repetition every night. 


Paincess's—Julius Cesar was produced here on Wednes- 
day, with great splendour as to scenery, appointments, and 
costume, and with tolerable efficiency as far as regarded the 
cast of characters. Unfortunately, Mr. James Wallack, who 


was to have played Cassius, was prevented by indisposition 
from assuming that part, which was consequently transferred 
to Mr. Ryder, by no means an adequate substitute. We 
hardly think that the reproduction of Julius Coesar was a wise 
resolve on the part of the management of the Princess’s. 








There is scarcely a play of Shakspere’s which comprises so 
many important personages, and which, therefore, requires so 
many actors of excellence. It exacts, too, a larger space than 
is afforded by the Princess’s to give effect to many of the 
scenes. In the palmy dramatic days of Covent Garden, when 
Young, Macready, and Charles Kemble played Brutus, Cas- 
sius, and Marc Antony, and the other characters were more 
than respectably filled ; when the size of the stage gave scope 
for great magnificence in scenic displays, and the magnitude of 
the corps attached to the theatre allowed great completeness 
in the filling up the mobs and soldiers appertaining to the 
play, Julius Coesar was rendered highly effective, and drew 
great houses. More late, under Macready’s management at 
Covent Garden, Julius C@sar, when produced with still 
greater splendour and completeness in the dresses and decora- 
tions, scenery, and in the cast altogether, had a triumphant 
success, though the principal characters were not then so 
powerfully represented. The four chief parts were on that 
occasion allotted as follows :—~ 


Brutus - - . Macready 
Cassius - - - Vandenhoff, 
Marc Antony - - . Anderson. 
Julius Cesar - - G. Bennett. 
Cascca - - - Bartley. 
The cast at the Princess’s on Wednesday was very different :— 
Brutus - - - Macready. 
Cassius - - - Ryder. 
Marc Antony - . - Cooper. 
Julius Cesar . - Fisher. 


It will be thus seen that the performance was only distin- 
guished by one remarkable feature of excellence, which need 
not be specified. The Brutus and Cassius of Shakspere’s 
Julius Cesar are the herocs of the play, and divide the interest 
between them. To render the performance thoroughly effec- 
tive, these two characters should be undertaken by first-rate 
actors, or at least both performers should be above the mean 
standard of excellence, and both should approximate towards 
each other in their special merits, or else the play is unequally 
played. Brutus must not be sacrificed to Cassius, nor Cassius 
to Brutus. Even in the acting the fate of the brother-con- 
spirators should be inseparable, and their apparent fortunes 
equalled. Now on Wednesday night the audience felt no 
interest whatever in Mr. Ryder’s Cassius, for Mr. Ryder 
failed to convey to the audience the power of Shakspere’s 
great creation, for Cassius is a great creation; nay, one of 
the greatest of the author. We do not find fault with Mr. 
Ryder for attempting that so entirely beyond his capabilities, 
for we suppose the part was none of his choosing, but we can- 
not forbear lamenting that Cassius should be so inefficiently 
represented. It was far better to consign Julius Cesar alto- 
gether to the closet than bring it on the stage so lamely and 
impotently. Mr. Cooper’s Marc Antony was not a whit 
better than Mr. Ryder’s Cassius. He exhibited a little more 
knowledge of the tactics of the stage, but had neither more 
power, nor more reality. Mr. Macready’s Brutus is an ela- 
borated and highly-wrought artistic performance. It exhibits, 
with great felicity, the fine skill of the actor, without calling 
on him, in any great degree, for those displays of instinct 
and impulsiveness, which appear to illustrate the true bent of 
his genius. We never admire the tragedian more than when 
we thus behold him rendering his art paramount to all natural 
gifts and innate stirrings of the mind. The character of 
Brutus may not have in it metal sufficient to call forth his 
topmost energies, nor to exact the summoning of his highest 
powers, but it nevertheless demands the greatest possible art 
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in the delineation, the nicest judgment, the most delicate 
discrimination. Macready’s best scenes were the quarrel with 
Cassius; the scene in the orchard, and the scene in the tent 
with the boy, Lucius. ‘The scene with Lucius, when he falls 
asleep, after playing on the instrument, was exquisitely tender 
and beautiful. No acting could be more replete with natural 

athos. The reader, perhaps, may have some idea how 
pac would give the words put into the mouth of Brutus 
in the following colloquy :— 

Lucius. I was sure your lordship did not give it to me. 


Brutus. Bear with me, my good boy, I am most forgetful. 
Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two? 
Lucius. Ay, my lord, an’t please you. 
Brutus. It does. my boy; 
I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 
Lucius. It is my duty, sir. 
Brutus. 1 should not urge thy duty past thy might; 
I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 
Lucius. I have slept, my lord, already. 
Brutus. It was well done, and thou shalt sleep again ; 
I will not hold thee long; if I do live 
I will be good to thee. 
[Music and a song.] 
This is a sleepy tune:—O murd’rous slumber ! 
Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 
That plays thee music ?—Gentle knave, good night. 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee ; 
If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy instrument ; 
I'll take it from thee, and, good boy, good night. 


The play was received with great applause, and Macready 
was summoned, at the fall of the curtain, to obtain the usual 
honors. 


MaryLEBonE.—Beaumont and Fletcher’s stern tragedy of 
the Double Marriage was produced on Monday night. The 
plot is so complicated and perplexed, that it would be difficult 
to unravel it, and when unravelled would but little interest the 
reader. The Double Marriage has been but little known on 
the stage. The last time it was performed was in 1683, and 
has since been deservedly consigned to the tomb of the Capulets. 
The play is worthy lof reproduction, were it for no other pur- 
pose than to exhibit the unnatural tendencies of the dramatic 
writers who lived in the age of Shakspere, and to shew how 
widely they differed from the poet of nature in the construc- 
tion of their plots, the development of their characters, and in 
the harmony and power of their language. We cannot help 
thinking that Mrs. Warner, the fair manageress, might have 
selected for the resources of the theatre, and the amusement 
of the public, a more suitable and interesting drama. While 
she was joint-manager of the Sadler’s Wells, Ford’s play of 
the Broken Heart was announced in the bills. The revival 
of this drama would, we are certain, prove a source of no small 
gratification to the public, while the part of Calanthe would 
constitute a fine vehicle for the display of Mrs. Warner’s 
powers. The performance was excellent, and all the appoint- 
ments and scenery in the best possible style and taste. The 
representation of the deck of a pirate ship, with the prepara- 
tions for a sea-fight, was as splendid as anything of the kind 
we have seen on the stage. The play was received with im- 
mense applause and was announced for repetition every 
evening. 

Strand Tueatre.—On Monday evening Auber’s grand 
opera of Haydée, or the Secret, was presented here. The 
attempt to produce a great work, considering the resources of 
the theatre, vocal and instrumental, was, to say the least of it, 





ambitious. Miss Poole played the heroine interestingly, and 
sang capitally, while Mr. Donald King spared no efforts to 
render Roger’s great part effective. It cannot be supposed 
that Auber’s music, which taxed the best resources of the 
Opera Comtque at Paris, was given in a complete and efficient 
state. It would be unfair to criticise the performance at all. 
The band did its utmost, and the chorus did their best, and the 
singers exerted themselves zealously, but Auber’s Haydee, 
nevertheless, was marred in the representation. 

Frencu Prays.—We had seen it chronicled that all titles 
had been abolished in France, no more Dukes, Princes, Counts, 
Barons, Chevaliers, yet we were almost insured to doubt the 
fact on seeing M. Lafont on Monday last, dressed in the most 
approved style of the exquisites of the time of Louis the 
Fifteenth, silk hose and smalls, flowered vest and surtout, 
sword and bag-wig, with buckles on his pumps, and powdered 
hair. Then again, the audience, more particularly the French 
part of it, shouting their approval of their old favourite, 
laughing not unfrequently de confiance at his witticisms, en- 
joying the development of an intrigue of rather doubtful mo- 
rality, consisting of the roueries of a pair of lovers, each 
trying to deceive the other in their endeavours to break off 
a liaison of old standing, pretending other attachments, and 
finally winding up the story by being more enamoured of one 
another than before, and putting an end to their anxieties by 
a marriage. Of a truth there is a mistake somewhere ; either 
the world has grown wiser since the first scene of the republic 
was played, or indifferent, or sceptical; we are not politicians, 
and shall consequently leave the question an open one. We 
may, however, be allowed to express our delight that stage 
noblemen have not been abolished by the l’rovisional Govern- 
ment, PROVISIONAL (provisionall), in more senses than one, 
we crave the reader’s indulgence for the pun, and hope to see 
a long line of such rarés, at least as long as M. Lafont is alive 
to personate them. ‘After me, the deluge,” said a wily 
statesman. After M. Lafont, no more roués. We sincerely 
trust that our prophecy may prove as untrue as the said 
minister’s; yet, when we look about us, we see no one pos- 
sessing the qualifications, even in embryo, for claiming his 
inheritance. We have given a slight outline of the new piece 
entitled Les extrémes se touchent, in which Madame Paul Etnest 
and M. Lafont made their débat. We must crave the lady’s 
pardon, on the plea of old acquaintance, for having given 
precedence to the gentleman. Madame Paul Ernest is new to 
the English boards, and promises to become a favourite ; she is 
young, pretty, and lady-like in her manners. We dare not, 
for the present, venture on a more decisive opinion of her 
merits until we have had the advantage of being better ac- 
quainted with her; the small part she enacted on her first 
appearance most certainly gave us a favourable opinion of her 
talents, and induced us to applaud this new acquisition of 
Mr. Mitchell. We cannot say we were so well pleased with 
Un Mousquetaire Gris, we allude to the piece of course. 
Much trouble has evidently been bestowed on it, the mise en 
scéne is irreproachable ; the actors excellent; Messrs. Lafont 
and Montaland playing the principal parts; yet it dragged in 
many instances, and half the public quitted the theatre before 
the end of the first act. The story is an old one, worn thread- 
bare from excess of repetition, with but little wit to enliven 
the dialogue, a total lack of incident, and two long acts of 
common-place stage-talk. We may state, en passant, that 
Mdlle. Nathalie made her final curtsey on Wednesday, in Le 
Dernier Amour, repeating the pathetic little monody of Blon- 
detie, to which we gave our unqualified approbation last week. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Rome.—(Extract from a private letter to T. E, B.)—Our 
house being in the centre of the Cairo, we have no rest night 
or day. 1 shall be heartily glad to return to Florence, where 
we can be a little quiet. The weather here is most unfavour- 
able, we have not had more than four or five fine days since our 
arrival. Yesterday morning we received intelligence of the 
revolution at Vienna; all the houses were immediately de- 
corated with banners, &c.; the bell of the Capitol sounded, 
and all the Guardia civica, and populace, went out en masse 
to the Monte Cavallo. The sight from our windows was 
really magnificent, the balcony commanding the entire view 
of the Cairo. Several hundreds of Esperanza (children from 
the age of six, who have a military education given to them), 
in their new uniforms, after going to the Pope, proceeded to the 
Austrian Embassy, where they tore down the arms, with loud 
cries of viva la revoluzione, breaking the board on which they 
were painted into pieces, and carrying it round the town on 
the points of their swords. All the world have been in a 
great state of excitement. Choruses are sung in the streets, 
and nothing but firing and music are to be heard on all sides. 
Last night was the Moccoletti, on the grand scale; the illu- 
minations were very brilliant, and our own, which was pro- 
produced under my ‘‘ sole superintendance,” had a brilliant 
effect, and astonished the worthy Romans, who assembled in 
great crowds opposite our windows, and cheered us with fre- 
quent huzzas. The Guardia Nobile, who were constantly in 
our balcony, added in no small degree to the gaiety of the 
scene. I must now give you a little gossip of the day. To 
begin ;—Lord Ward gave us an excellent ball on Monday, 
which went off with great spirit, but was not so numerously 
attended as his others, in consequence of the Princess Bor- 
ghese proposing to bring a party of forty, which he was com- 
pelled to refuse; the consequence was, that few of the Italians 
went. However, I left them dancing at five in the morning. 
The English reunions are generally stupid, some not even 
having music toenliven them. We hada concert on Friday 
evening which, however, went brilliantly, Miss Sandys, your 
old friend, Wolley, and Miss Coape, were the chief performers. 
I do not hesitate to say that Miss Sandys’ voice is one of the 
most beautiful in the world. I never heard any one, as an 
amateur, sing like her. Wolley, who sings ‘* Una furtiva 
lagrima,” as well as any professional singer, liberally gave it 
upto Mr, Macbean, and sang “ Credea si misera,” from the 
Puritani. You know what a sweet tenor Wolley,s voice is. 
It is now, however, far stronger than when you last heard it. 
The pure air of the sunny south hasbeen of great advantage 
to it, and has increased its power while ithas improved its 
quality. We want a few more hospitable Englishmen like 
him to give pleasant balls and concerts, which he thoroughly 
understands. The reports here about affairs in England are 
most gloomy. We have lately been without any newspapers at 
all, which gave rise to many conjectures of the English who are 
su far away from home. I shall write again soon. Yours truly, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





IN RE ASPULL. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Sir,—But few words are necessary from me, in answer to Mr. Wm. 
Aspull’s two further letters; for in neither has he advanced one single 
argument in favour of the proposition he started with—the question ‘he 


was the first (and probably the only one) to moot—viz. wheth i 
did or did not fail in Rosina. ¥ ons} We, scether Alben 





Tt seems to me that this gentleman has acted very much in accordance 
with the instructions, which story tells us were once given in an action 
at law, by the defendant’s attorney to a barrister retained for the defence: 
these were, “the defendant has no case—abuse the plaintiff's attorney.” 
Mr. Aspull found that to prove that Alboni had failed in Rosina, was 
neither more nor less than impossible; he could not offer the slightest 
shadow of an opposition—one rational objection—to the incontrovertible 
fact of her immense triumph in that character. Finding, then, Alboni 
so invulnerable, he directed his attack against her very humble advocate, 
myself. His good policy deserves commendation; but still not all the 
noise and grandeur of this last onset can cover the certainty of his very 

ecided defeat in his first endeavour. 

For the “justice,” “ grace,” and ‘‘courtesy” with which Mr. Aspull 
flatters himself he has treated me, 1 would thank him most sincerely, 
could I discover the slightest particle of these qualities in any portion of 
his letter. 

Mr. Aspull recommends to me the perusal of Blair, Chesterfield, &c. 
T will in my turn give him a recommendation. He mentions that he had 
not my letter with him at the time he wrote; yet, nevertheless, in spite 
of this, he ventures upon a regular quotation from it, and, as a natural 
consequence, quotes wrongly. I would recommend to him the practice 
of a little more caution, not to say, common honesty, in such cases, for 
the future. False quotations are very nearly related to falsehoods. I 
did not write as he states I did, and takes occasion to ridicule it, “Our 
Alboni must be,” &c. If he looks at my letter again he will see I did not. 
The fact of not having the letter before him is only a reason why he 
should not have quoted, not an excuse for a false quotation. 

The long lecture on the words “ flowers of rhetoric,” is intended, I 
apprehend, more for you, Mr. Editor, than for me, since the expression 
‘was yours. 

Mr. Aspull seems to triumph over me, in, as he considers it, (for so I 
interpret his most vague allusion) Alboni’s failure in Tancredé. 1 will 
not accuse Mr. Aspull of purposely condemning in the same way a 
singer’s failure through want of talent or ability, but I will only say that 
had he attended at the fifth representation of Tancredi, as I did, he would 
have reversed his former verdict and pronounced the great contralto’s 
performance in that character a positive triumph. 

With respect to writing anonymously, I hold it to be quite a matter of 
choice with the writer, as to whether he should give or withold his name. 
The giving of a name is not much of a voucher of the writer’s good in- 
tentions or of the authenticity of the letter, for who is to tell whether the 
name given is really the name of the writer or not? more especially in 
my case; my humble name, quite unknown to the public and the world 
at large, would be but a poor voucher of my truth or good intentions, and 
I am very certain it would afford but little gratification to Mr. Aspull to 
hear it mentioned. 

I shall, theréfore, ever sign myself, with your permission in writing to 
the Musical World, 

Your very faithful correspondent, 
E. D. C. 





ALBONI AND THE OBSERVER. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Str,—It is with no small degree of pain and astonishment that I have 
read the articles in the two last numbers of the Observer, commenting 
on the performances at the Royal Italian Opera. The notices on Alboni 
are so preposterously at variance with the truth, as to lead the most 
casual reader to suppose they were penned in the bitterest spirit of 
partizanship. Independant of your own accounts, which carry with 
them an air of veracity, the statements in the other journals, and the 
reports of all who have witnessed her last performances in Tancredi, 
pronounce in the most satisfactory manner Alboni’s singing to be 
nothing less than superlative. The writer in the Observer must have 
known that Alboni, at her first performance, was labouring under the 
effects of a severe cold, and that her efforts on that occasion could not, 
without some sinister motive, be assumed as a criterion of her merits. 
With a spirit of animosity unparallelicd in the history of criticism, the 
journalist, making no allowance for her illness, ascribes to her last 
efforts the deficiences which were inevitable in her first performance. 
But not in the case of Alboni alone have I cause to find fault with the 
writer in the Observer. In noticing the performance of Colletti in Nino, 
he aseerts that the efforts of that clever artist were inferior to those of 
Fornasari; but at the same time that he stands prominent as the first 
lyric artist at present on the operatic boards. According to this mode 
of reasoning, Fornasari must have been a greater singer than Tamburini 
or Ronconi—guod est absurdum, ‘That Alboni is incompetent in 
Tancredi, and Fornasari superior to Tamburini, the writer will find it 
difficult to make the public believe; but that statements, so opposed to 
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the truth, should be found in the columns of the much respected and 
venerable Observer newspaper, is a grave and perplexing matter. Trust- 
ing that these remarks may find a place in your widely circulated 
newspaper, 

I have the honour to remain, Your’s &c. me 


[The writer’s name and address accompany the above.—Ep. M. W.] 
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PROVINCIAL. 


NewcastLe.—(From a Correspondent.)}—On Monday last Alexander 
the Great and the Burning Ship with a variety of other entertainments 
were produced, for the benefit of Mrs. Ponisi, and we were glad to see 
that her talents were rewarded with a bumper. The boxes, pit, and 
gallery, were filled by all the play-going part of the town, and the uni- 
versal call at the fall of the curtain, and the continued shouts of 
applause which followed it, shewed the estimation in which this highly 
gifted lady is held by the frequenters of our theatre. The fascinating 
Fitzpatrick and Mrs. Davies added much to the evening’s amusement by 
their excellent acting in the interlude. 


Oxrorp.—The second performance of Handel’s oratorio, The 
Messiah, hy the members of the Choral Society, took place at the Star 
Room, on Thursday evening last, in the presence of a large and respect- 
able audience. The orchestra was ably led by Mr. Reinagle, and 
conducted by Mr. Sharp, and it is but justice to say that the manner in 
which this sublime oratorio was performed, reflected the highest credit 
upon all who took a partin it. The chorusses were particularly effective, 
and were received with loud applause. We understand that from the 
proceeds of the performance the committee will be able to devote a 
very acceptable sum towards the relief of the poor; and we are happy to 
add, that they have been much assisted in their laudable object by Mr. 
Griffith, who generously allowed them the use of the room without 
charge.—Jackson’s Oxford Journal, 


MancuestTer.—The local papers speak in the highest terms of Mr. 
Wetherbee’s lectures at the Royal Institution. The Guardian of the 
22nd inst. says, “In closing our notices of these lectures, we must ex- 
press our gratification at the tone of good sense and good taste which 
has pervaded them, and our pleasure at some of the vocal efforts of the 
lecturer. At the conclusion, the lecturer tendered his acknowledgements 
to Mr. Banks for the clever and intelligent manner in which the vocal 
illustrations had been accompanied throvghout, and to the audience for 
the kindness and patience with which they had listened to him. He 
was loudly applauded on retiring. This concludes Mr. Wetherbee’s pre- 
sent engagements in Manchester; but we hope to see’ him a regular 
visitor at our institutions and concerts. His unassuming and gentle- 
manly deportment has won golden opinions from every one, while his 
vocal powers have delighted all his hearers. 


LoucuBoroucu.—(From a Correspondent.)—A new organ, built by 
Buckingham, of London, having been erected in the Baxter Gate Chapel 
in this town, Handel’s Oratorio, The Messiah, was on Thursday, March 
23rd, performed, the proceeds arising therefrom, being to assist in de- 
fraying the necessary expences. The bandand chorus consisted of about 
120 performers; the principals being—vocalists, Mrs. Parks, of Sheffield, 
Mr. Essex, Southwell Cathedral, Messrs. Oldershan, Branston, and Boyce, 
of Leicester ; instrumentalists, Messrs. Nicholson, Weston, Smith, Deacon, 
Graham, &c. of Leicester, Selby, Wallis, Baker, &c. of Nottingham, and 
others. The oratorio, on the whole, went very well, though the effect 
in many places was considerably marred in consequence of the organ 
being quite half a tone below the proper pitch, the bassoons, oboe, and 
clarionet parts being frequently compelled to cease playing, and but for 
the skilful manner in which Mr. Nicholson transposed the music, the 
beautiful and effective flute parts to “ But thou didst not leave,” and 
** How beautiful the feet,’ must have been omitted. Mrs. Parkes sang 
the music with great taste, and received the deserved applause of the 
audience. The attendance was numerous, though we fear not sufficiently 
so to add much to the fund for which the oratorio was performed. Mr. 
H. Gill conducted, and Messrs. Weston and Wallis led. Mr. Woolley 
presided at the organ. 


MANCHESTERN.—The pupil’s of the Church Education Society’s 
Commercial Schools gave their half-yearly concert on Thursday evening, 
March the 30th, in the School-room, Shelford Road. In addition to the 
pupils, the Committee obtained the services of the ‘ Infant Harpists,” 
the “ Lockwood Artists,” and Master E. Andrews, a youth who exhibits 
great precocity of talent for the violin. Master C. Swinscoe officiated as 
pianist and conductor. The programMe was well selected, and the per- 
formances gave great satlsfaction. 








CONCERTS. 


Mr. Danpo’s Quartet Concerts.—The fifth concert of 
the series took place on Monday night, at Crosby Hall. The 
following was the programme :—~ 


PART THE FIRST. 


Quartet in B flat major, No. 69, for two violins, viola, and violoncell 
Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas—Haydn. 

Ballad, Mr. Benson, ‘* When Lubin sings” —Hobbs. 

German song, Mr. Kench, “My way was o’er the heaving biilow’— 
Weber. 

Manuscript Sonata in E major, for pianoforte and violin, Miss Kate 
Loder and Mr. Dando, (first time of public performance)—AMiss Loder. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Grand Trio in C minor, op. 4 or 9, for violin, viola, and violoncello, 
Messrs. Dando, W. Thomas, and Lucas—Beethoven. 

Duet, the Misses Williams, ‘‘ When on my couch”—Mendelssohn. 

Ballad, Mr. Benson, “1 took my lute’—Mrs. Herrick. 

Quartet in E flat major, No. 3 of op. 44, for two violins, viola, and vio- 
loncello, Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas—Mendelssoh 





Haydn’s quartet was much applauded, especially the second 
movement; the performance was excellent. Miss Kate 
Loder’s sonata was one of the features of the entertainment. 
It was first performed at the Society of British Musicians at 
one of their last concerts, on which occasion we had the plea- 
sure of recording our very high opinion of the work. The 
sonata is the composition of a musician, is instinct with talent, 
and evidences considerable skill in development. The first 
movement is original and striking, and was played with such 
spirit as to obtain for the fair piantsce the loudest demonstra- 
tions of applause. The andante exhibits great musical feeling, 
and even more than the first movement proves Miss Loder a 
follower in the wake of the best classical authors. On the 
whole the work is one of solid merit, and reflects the greatest 
possible credit on the youthful and zealous composer. Miss 
Loder was ably assisted by Mr. Dando in the performance of 
the sonata. Beethoven’s grand trio—grand, though an early 
work, in every sense of the word—was finely interpreted. 
Mendelssohn’s quartet is one of his latest, and betokens the 
matured mind of the author. It is full of poetic fire and ori- 
ginality, and belongs to the very highest order of writing. 
This quartet (splendidly played) brought the concert to an 
admirable close. Mr. W. Rae accompanied the vocal music. 
The next, and last performance, takes place on the 24th inst. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Mr. Davipson, the lessee of the Olympic Theatre, takes 
his benefit on Thursday, the 13th of April. As a manage- 
ment which, because employed in the service of the legitimate 
drama, is entitled to demand public support, we sincerely 
trust that Mr. Davidson’s government of this Theatre will 
receive the unequivocal approval of a crowded house on the 
occasion. Of this we have indeed little doubt, were it only 
on account of the personal claims of Mr. Davidson on all 
those with whom he has been brought into contact since the 
commencement of his management, and the excellent Dill 
which he has produced. 


Emtte Prupent, the celebrated pianist, has arrived in 
London, and will make his first appearance at the Royal 
Italian Opera, at the concert, on Tuesday, the 18th inst. 


Map. Bourancer Kunze, the vocalist, is among the last 
arrivals. London will soon swarm with artists, vocal and 
instrumental ; it is to be hoped they may all find opportunities 
of exhibitng their talents, 
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Mr. Coorer (of Bristol), has been appointed to the post 
of first violin, at the Sacred Harmonic Society. 


Tue Perrormance at Her Majesty’s Theatre on the 30th 
ult., for the benefit of the distressed Artizans, realised a con- 
siderable sum, and Mr. Lumley on the part of the Committee 
has forwarded to the different Police offices various sums out 
of the proceeds to be dispersed amongst such artizans as the 
magistrates may deem proper objects for relief. 


Tue Sacrep Harmonic Society will perform Elijah at 
their concert on Wednesday next. 


Ancient Concerts.—Mr. H. C. Cooper has not been 
appointed primo Violino, at the concerts of ancient music. 
Henry Blagrove is the principal violin, and John Loder 
plays out of his book, Mr. Cooper takes his place with 
several other excellent performers, in the ranks of violint 
ripieni.—( From a correspondent. ) 


PuitHArmonic.—A symphony by Haydn, and Beethoven’s 
splendid one in A, will be performed at the Philharmonic 
concert on Monday; and a new Cantata by Meyerbeer, (solos 
and chorus). Madame Dulcken will play Beethoven’s piano- 
forte concerto in C minor. We have heard it whispered, that 
it is the intention of the directors, to engage Grisi and Mario 
for the fourth concert. 


MEtopists.—There was a brilliant meeting of this Club 
on the 28th ult. Several glees were sung, and Bishop’s 
‘Come, thou monarch” was encored. Blagrove played a 
solo on the violin, and was accompanied on the pianoforte by 
Robert Barnett, who also performed a brilliant fantasia, on 
some French airs. 


Mapame Catatani.—We have announced, on the authority 
of a print, the death of Madame Catalani. That print has 
superadded some particulars of the family and situation of the 
celebrated singer. Thus it says that she has died at her 
residence, near Sinigaglia, in the Roman States; that her 
husband, M. Valabregue, died in 1828; and that she has left 
a fortune of between eight and ten millions of francs. These 
statements are not correct. Madame Catalani never resided 
in the Roman States, her husband is still living, and she 
possessed at the utmost but twenty thousand francs a year. 
We may, therefore, hope that the correspondent who has 
communicated this news from Rome, has also been misinformed 
in announcing the death of Madame Catalani.— Const itutionnel. 


Monsizur Hermann, the eminent violinist, has arrived 
from Paris. We have heard it hinted that he is already 
engaged to play at the Philharmonic concerts, but cannot 
vouch for the truth of the report. 


MADEMOISELLE Denatn, the beautiful, accomplished, and 
highly-favoured of the public, whose praises we so frequently 
sang last year, when she was engaged by Mr. Mitchell at the 
St. James’s Theatre, had a narrow escape during the late 
attack on the Palace of the Tuilleries. The charming actress 
occupied appartments opposite to those which belonged to the 
Duc de Monpensier in the Tuilleries. During the attack, 
when the firing was brisk, Mdlle. Denain retired from the 
front apartment, where she generally sat, to be out of shot 
and danger. She had scarcely left her chair, when a bullet 
entered at the window, passed directly over the chair where, a 
moment before, she was seated, and lodged in the wall op- 
posite. It is said, ‘every bullet has its billet,” and no 
doubt, in accordance with the theory, the bullet was billeted 
on Mademoiselle Denain, but did not find her at home. The 
loss to the Thedtre Frangais would have been deplorable, 





Mr. H. Puitiies anp Mr. Lanp have given their vocal 
entertainments during the week at Gloucester, Ross, Hereford 
&c. with great success. Their second performance at the 
Theatre Royal, Gloucester, was under the patronage of the 
High Sheriff of the county and several distinguished families. 

Tae Sacrep Harmonic Society has, by means of a 
circular just issued, called the attention of the members and 
assistants to the subject of rehearsals. The committee 
earnestly press on the members the necessity of a regular “ and 
numerous” attendance at rehearsals, without which the result 
of their efforts must end in unsatisfactory performances, 
neither interesting to the public, nor creditable to the society. 
The Committee has most wisely, though somewhat lately, 
determined on redressing the mismanagement, and we are not a 
little pleased that it has so resolved. A vocal rehearsal for 
Elijah, the performance of which is announced for Wednesday 
next, was called on Thursday, and a full rehearsal in the 
Large Hall, will be held on Tuesday next, at seven o'clock 
for the band, and half past seven forthe chorus. 


Herr Goxpsere, a vocalist, favourably known to the 
fashionable concert world, has arrived for the season. 

Mr. TEMPLETON AND THE OrpvER or Opp FrEtLtows— 
In a letter written by Mr. Templeton, the vocalist, since the 
concert at which he sang to an audience of nearly two 
thousand persons at Birmingham, for the benefit of the 
Widow and Orphans’ Fund of the Order of Odd Fellows, 
W.U., addressed to the committee, he says—‘‘ I have derived 
increased pleasure from a knowledge that my humble exertions 
are tending to the advancement of one of the most excellent 
of human institutions, and from a conviction that the fruits of 
our joint labours may cheer the gloom of many a widowed 
dwelling, and inspire the breast of many an orphan with hope. 
I have been so struck with the benevolence of your object, and 
the zeal and earnestness with which you seek to carry it out, 
that I shall lose no time in requesting the Grand Master of 
your Order to initiate me as a brother.” We understand he 
will shortly be admitted into the privileges of full fellowship. 
Mr. Templeton gave his popular entertainment, illustrative of 
English, Irish and Scottish music, at the Mary-le-bone 
Institution, the London Literary and Scientific Institution, 
Aldersgate Street, and on Monday last at the Literary and 
Scientific Institution, Leicester Square. The vocalist was 
warmly applauded by numerous and delighted audiences. 


Sounp MApE VisistE.—A method has been discovered 
lately (says the Literary Gazette,) by which sound will be 
made visible to the human eye, its various forms and waves 
demonstrated to sight, and the power to discriminate between 
the tones of one musical instrument and another be as com- 
plete as to observe the action of the water when disturbed by 
any material cause. The experiments are likely to be ere 
long repeated in the Royal Society. The exhibition of effects 
on fine sand has probably led to this astonishing issue. 

Lorp Hersert, or Caersury, ancestor of the Powis 
family, was one of the most accomplished noblemen of his 
day—a scholar, a poet, a musician, a statesman, and a true 
knight of chivalry. He wrote his own life, when past sixty 
years of age which was published from his manuscript, by 
Lord Oxford. Lord Herbert was born at Eaton, in Shropshire, 
in 1583, and died in London in 1648, and was buried in 
St. Giles-in-the-fields. He was twice ambassador from this 


country to France, and while in Paris, he wrote his famous 
book De Veritate Prout distinguitur a Revelatione. Lord 
Herbert could sing music at first sight, and perform on the 
lute. 
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Mr. H. Lincotn’s course of six lectures on music, 
illustrative of the genius and works of the great composers, 
commenced on Thursday evening, the 30th of march, at 
the London Institution, the lecturer taking Gliick for his first 
exposition. Mr. Lincoln, entered into an interesting analysis 
of the writings of the great master, and pointed out with ex- 
cellent discrimination, the peculiar qualities and characteristics, 
which have placed Gluck at the head of a school. The lec- 
turer presented features of instruction as well as: interest, and 
are worth the attention of the critic no less than that of the 
musician and amateur. Mozart supplied the subject of Mr. 
Lincoln’s following lecture, which took place on Thursday 
last; Cimarosa will form the subject of the next lecture, on 
Thursday, and subsequently Haydn, Spohr, and Mendelssohn 
will be treated of in succession. 


Mr. Georce Disttn, son of Mr. Distin, the inventor of the 
saxe-horns and save-tubas, whose family have obtained much 
celebrity by their trumpet performances, died on Tuesday last 
of abscess in the ear, at his residence, 31, Cranbourne Street. 
The case being of singular occurrence, a post-mortem examina- 
tion was held on Wednesday. 


Tue Eastern Harmonic Society gave a performance of 
the Elijah on Monday, the 27thinst. The principal vocalists 
were the Misses A. and M. Williams, Miss Felton, Mrs. 
Bell, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Machin, and others of lesser note. 
Mr. George Perry was the leader, and Mr. Arthur conducted. 


£ 


© Mr. Epmunp Curtrr’s performance on the new organ built 
by Joseph W. Walker for Antigua Cathedral took place on 
Monday last. Mr. Chipp played two of Spohr’s overtures, 
compositions of Sebastian Bach, Haydn, Handel, Adolphe 
Hesse, Schubert, and Mendelssohn. He also played an in- 
troduction and variations on a melody of Handel’s composed 
by himself. The performance was given at 27, Francis Street, 
Tottenham Court Road. 


Mr. Witson will resume his weekly entertainments in the 
metropolis on the 15th of May, at the Music Hall, and will 
give morning performances, under distinguished patronage, at 
Willis’s Rooms. 


Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—Signor Lablache has arrived 
and will appear on Tuesday week, as Alfonso in Lucrezia 
Borgia. Madlle. Schwartz, the new contralto, will make her 
debut in Orsini in the same opera. Tadolini and Jenny Lind 
are expected immediately. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. A. P. (Glasgow) The song “ Moonlight on the Sea is sleeping,” is 
quite a gem; but as it is intended for music, it can only be inserted as 
an advertisement. 


Mr. E. SALTER will find the paper has been transmitted through the 
proper channel. 


Mr. ErHEerRinGton’s letter is an advertisement, and cannot be inserted. 
InQuiRER.—Signor Brizzi decidedly. 
BEATRICE DI TenpA.—Nor can we conceive how they get them. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Mr. BRANDT's 


FIRST SOIREE MUSICALE will take place at W1LL1s’s Rooms, King Street, 
St. James’, on WEDNESDAY, April 12, 1848. Vocalists: Miss Dolby, Mrs, Brandt, 
Mr. J.A. Novello, and Mr. Brandt. Instrumentalists: Messrs. Benedict, Lindsay 
Sloper, Willy, and Rousselot. Tickets and Programmes may be had at all the 
principal Musicsellers, and of Mr. Brandt, 7, Holland Place, Kensington, 








Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall. 





On WEDNESDAY, April 12th, 1848, will be performed Mendelssohn's Oratorio. 
ELIJAH. Principal Vocal Performers: Miss Birch, Miss Stewart, Miss M, 
Williams, Miss Duval, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Peck, Mr. Novello, Mr. Symthson, and 
Mr. H. Phillips. ‘Ihe Band and Chorus will consist of above 500 Performers. 

Tickets 3s. each ; Reserved Seats in the Area or Gallery, 5s.; may. be obtained 
of the principal musicsellers; of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross; Mr. Ries, 102, 
Strand ; or at the Office of the Society, No. 6, Exeter Hall. 

THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 





Ready for delivery to Subscribers on the 10th of April, 5s. complete, 


MOZART’s “DAVIDDE PENITENTE,’ 


With English Adaptation from the Proverbs of David, by R. ANDREWS, as to be 
given at the approaching Norwich Festival. 
Sold at R, ANDREWS, London Piano-Forte and Harp Bazaar, 
4, Palatine Buildings, Manchester, 





NEW PIANO-FORTE MUSIC. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. Marche Hongroise de Faust, $ duet 4s. 
ALEXANDER BILLET. Pensée d’Amour Nocturne, .. oe 2s. 
ADOLPHE HENSELT. Deuxiéme Impromptu, Se ee 2s. 
THEODORE DOHLER. rolien from “ Betly,”? we oe 3s. 6d. 
EMILE PRUDENT. Seguidille, eo oe 4s. 


EDOUARD ROKCKEL. Cantabile, ‘ ~ 38. 


VINCENT WALLACE. Nocturne Melodique, od 48. 
HENRI ROSELLEN. Fantaisie Brillante, “Don Pasquale,” duet 6s. 
WILLIAM KUHE. Les Etoiles del’Opera Italien, No. 1 to 4, +. each 8s- 


LINDSAY SLOPER. Nocturne, “ Lucrezia Borgia,” es 2s. 6d. 
FERDINAND VAL'YMULLER. Two Fantasias, “ Camp of Silesia,” each 3s. 
GEORGE OSBORNE, La pluie de perles, Vaise Brillante, ‘3 38 


ALEXANDRE F.SSY. Romélie, Suite de Valse’, rie 2s. 6d. 
LEOPOLD DE MEYER. Airs Russes, Fantasie, oo oe 3s. 6d. 
ERNEST COUP, La Bergere, Caprice, ee . 9e 2s. 
JULES SCHULHOFF. Grand Valse, cs 3s. 


SIGISMOND THALBERG. Fantaisie Gracieuse de Be'lini, ws 48. 
HENRI HERZ. Trois Airs de Ballet, “ Le Jolie Fille de Gand, a quatre mains, 4s. 
EDOUARD SCHULZ. Grande Valse di Bravura, od ee 3s. 6d. 


CRAMER, BEALE & Co., 201, Regent Street. 





‘PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed, the THIRD 
CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Sauare Rooms, on MonpAay 
EvENING, April 10th. Programme :—Sinfonia in D., Haydn—Air, ‘“‘O God have 
mercy,” Mr. CaLKIN, Mendelssohn—Concerto in C minor, Piano-Forte, Madame 
DvuLCKEN, Beethoven—Chorus and Overture, ‘‘ Sbruensee,”” Meyerbeer—Sintonia 
in A, No.7, Beethoven—Quartet and Chorus, Mendelssohn—Aria, “ L’Addio,’’ 
Miss DuvAt, Mozart—Chorus from ‘ Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven—Overture 
** Der Berggeist,’? Spohr—Conductor, M. Costa. 

Single Ticket, #1 18.; Double Ticket, #1 10s.; Triple Ticket, #2 58.; to 
be obtained of Messrs. ADDISON and Co., 21), Regent Street. 











Miss BIRCH, and Miss ELIZA BIRCH 


Haye the honor to announce to their Pupils, that they have REMOVED to 47 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET; where they continue to give Lessons in Singing 





Extensive, Rare, and Valuable Musical Library of the late Charles Hatchett, Esq. 
F.R.S., of Battersea. 


PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 


(Successors to Mr. Fletcher,) Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, will 
Sell by Auction at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on Wednesday, April 12, at 
one o’clock most punctually, the valuable Musical Library, consisting of sume of 
the rarest Works in all classes, particularly antiquarian and ecclesiasti: al music ; 
a splendid copy upon large paper of Handel’s Works in fall score, edited by Dr, 
Arnold; also capital modern Music; three excellent Violins, a Violoncello, &c. 
May be viewed two days before the sale. Catalogues will be sent on application. 





Several Thousand Engraved Music Plates, a Portion of the Stock of Mr. John 
Green, late of 33, Soho Square, retiring from Business. 





PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 


(Successors to Mr. Fletcher), Auctioneers of Music, and Literary Property, will 
sell by Auction, at their ureat Room, 191, Piccadilly, on Thursday, April 13th, 
and following day, at one o’clock most punctually. the stock of Engraved Music 
Plates, several thousand in number, comprising works in all classes; many 
valuable copyrights and recent publications. The plates are in excellent condi- 
tion. Specimens of the works may be seentwo days before the sale, Catalogues 
will be sent on application. 
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TO FLUTE PLAYERS. 





Mr. CARTS begs to inform hié Friends and Pupils, that his TRIO and 

UARTET PARTIES will be heldin future at No. 38, SOUTHAMPTON 

REET, STRAND, where he will also give Private Lessons upon the common 
eight-keyed Flute, and upon the last splendid invention of the celebrated Theobald 
Boehm, ot Munich, which has excited enthusiastic admiration in Italy, France 
and Germany, called Boehm’s Metal Flute, with Cylinder Tube 
and Parabola Head, which, although fingered in precisely the same man- 
ner as the Inventor’s former Flute, differs essentially from it as to perfection of 
tone and intonation. 


Sovereign Lite Assurance Company, 


No. 5, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 





Sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 
Directors, 
CHAIRMAN, Lieutenant-Colonel Lord | Henry Broadwood, Esq., M.P. 
Arthur Lennox. Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN, T. C. Granger, ware Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 


Eaq., M.P. ohn Gardiner, Esq. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. Aaron Asher Goldemid, Esq. 
Esq Henry William Pownall, Esq. 


T. M. B. Batard, ° 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. 

Assurances granted on the lives of persons in every station of life and every 
part of the world, on peculiarly favourable terms, 

Every facility afforded to persons assuring the lives of others, so as to render 
such policies effectual securities. . 

Immediate Annuities and Endowments granted on liberal terms, affording 
great advantage to persons of limited income. 

Particular attention is invited to the plan adopted. by this company, of grant- 
ing deferred annuities, to commence at any specifies age, either with or without 
return of the premiums paid, in case of death before attaining the age at which 
the annuity is to commence; thus: A person, aged 25, may secure an annuity of 
£50, to commence on attaining the age of 50, and to continue during life, at the 
following rates: 

ANNUAL PREMIUMS, WITH AND WITHOUT RETURN, IN CASE OF DEATH. 





~ Without Return, | “) With return of ces |i ‘the whole. 
#13 10s, 8d. £14 «168. = 3d, #15 10s. 10d. 


H. D. Davenport, Secretary. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE : 








is acknowledged as the best specific, after three year’s trial, for improving the 

Voice and removing all affections of the throat, strongly recommended to Clergy- 

men, Singers, Actors, Public Speakers, and all Persons subject to relaxed throats. 

on’ - following extract from “ The Dramatic and Musical Review, January 
, 1847. 

“To CoRRESPONDENTS.—AN AMATEUR VOCALIST.— Use Stolberg’s Lozenges 
by all means ; they will strengthen the voice, and remove hoarseness. We have 
recently, through a chemical friend, submitted them to analysis, and the result 
ane sy a to be a most efficacious remedy for affections of the throat 
generally, 

Wholesale Agents, Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street; Sutton and Co,, Bow 
Churchyard ; Edwards, Newbery, and Sons, Saint Paul’s Churchyard; 
Sanger, Dietrichsen and Hannah, Oxford Street; and Retail by all respectable 
Chemists in the Kingdom. 


The Greatest Sale of any Medicine in the Globe. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered Liver and Stomach. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes Street, Glasgow, 
dated February 18th, 1847. 

**Str,—Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach and Liver 
under which I had long suffered, and having followed your printed instructions 
I bave regained that health, which 1 had thought lost for ever. I had previous! 
bad recourse to several medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but inst 
of curing my complaint, it increased to a most alarming degree. Humanly 
— your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to dissuade me from using 
them, and I doubt not but that hundreds are deterred from taking your most ex- 
cellent medicine, in consequence of the impositions practised by many worthless 
persons; but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be the 
means of preventing many unhappy persons, under disease, from regaining health, 
by the use of your Pills. When I commenced the use of your Pills, [ was.in a most 
wretched condition, and to my great delight, in a few days afterwards, there was 
a considerable change for the better, and by continuing to use them for some 
weeks, I have been perfectly restored to h ith, to the surprise of all who have 
witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by the disordered state of the 
Liver and Stomach; would to God, that every poor sufferer would avail himself of 
the same bo peter remedy.” 

“To Professor Holloway.’ (Signed, “ CHARLES WILSON.” 

These truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establishment of Professor 
Ho.Lioway, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar), London; and of most respectable 
Vendors of Medicines throughout the civilized World, at the following prices— 
1s. 1$d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s, each Box. There is 
saving by taking the larger sizes, 








3Patrons, 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE ALBERT. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 


HIS MAJESTY 
MAXIMILIAN II,, KING OF BAVARIA. 
His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Hanover. 
H.R.H. the Hereditary Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar: 
His Highness the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
His Highness the Duke of Nassau. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Norfolk. 
The Earl of Westmorland. 
His Excellency Count de Kielmanségge, Hanoverian Minister. 





Plans of the Society (alike advantageous to Musica] Amateurs, Professors, and 
Orchestral and Choral Societies) may be had, gratis, on application to 


Mr, WESSEL, Managing Director, 229, Regent Street 


CORNER OF HANOVER STREET. 





FOR THE BASS VOICE. 





Mr. CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public, that his Work 
onthe ART OF SINGING, gadapted with alterations and additions for the 
BASS VOICE, is now ready, and may be had of Mr. CRIVELLI, at his residence; 
No. 74, UPPER NORTON STREET ; and at all the principal Music Sellers. 





CHARLES & ROBERT OLLIVIER, 
MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENT SELLERS, 


AND 
PUBLISHERS, 
41 and 42, NEW BOND STREET. 





CHARLES OLLIVIER, if returning thanks for the very liberal Patronage 
which he has hitherto received from the Nobility, Gentry, and his Friends, has 
the pl to that le. has just completed arrangements with his 
Brother, and that the Establishment will henceforth be carried on under the Firm 
of ‘CHARLES AND ROBERT OLLIVIER;” he therefore trusts, that by their 
united exertions, and constant personal = to business, they will ensure a 
continuance of that support which has hitherto so essentially aided the success of 
his Establishment. 


Royal Musical Repository, and Circulating Musical Library, 
41 and 42, New Bond Street. 








Just Published, Price 15s. 
A MORNING AND EVENING SERVICE, 


Consisting of TE DEUM, JUBILATE, SANCTUS, with responses to Com- 
mandme’ md CANTATE DOMINO, DEUS MISEREATUR, and an Anthem, 
“t WILL MAGNIFY THEE, O LORD,” composed and arranged for the Organ 
and the Pianoforte, by FREDERICK SMEE. CRAMER, BBALE, and Co., 





a iderable | Reg 


ent Street, and 67, Conduit Street, 4 
N.B. The CHANTS and PSALM TUNES can be had separate, Price, 2s 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








“4. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


M. THALBERG. 
Grand Sacred Classical, and Miscellaneous 
CONCERT, 


On MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 17th, 
It is respectfully announced, that on Monday Evening, April 17th, will be given 
A BRAND CONCERT, with GREAT ORCHESTRE, CHORUS, &c. 
on which occasion M. THALBERG will execute the following Pieces :— 
1.—Grand Concerto in C Minor, ° ott M6 . Beethoven. 
2.—Fantasia on Subjects, from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” Thalberg. 
3.—Fantasia on Subjects, from Auber’s “ Masaniello,” . Thalberg. 
4,—* Leider Ohne -Worte,” ° a ° z + Mendelssohn. 
The Vocal Part will include :— 
Madame TADOLINI, Madlle. Scuwarrz, Madile, CkuvELxI, and Madile. VERA , 
Signor GARDoNI, Signor Cuzzani, Signor F. LaBLacueE, Signor CoLEtrTI; 
Signor Boucue, Signor BELLETTI, and Signor LABLACHE; will conclude 
Selections from Rossini’s STABAT MATER; and comprise Selections from the 
Works of Mozart, Beethoven, Gluck, Mendelssohn, Weber, Spontini, &c.; and 
include a GRAND TRIO, for THREE BASSES, executed by Signori LABLACHE, 
Bgeuwetti, and CoLerri. 
Conductor, . . « . + +. + + Mr. BALE. 


E PRICES OF ADMISSION. 


Boxes. oo. a + oe 2 and 3 Guineas. 
ee oe 10s. 6d. 


Pit Stalls .. - ee 6d 
Pit Tickets = es oo 5s. Od. 
Gallery Stalls .. oe os oe 5s. Ud. 
Gallery Tickets .. a ee ° 2s. 6d. 


Doors open at Half-past Seven; the Concert to Scommence at Eight o’clock 


N.B.—A SECOND GRAND CONCERT will be presented on WEDNESDAY 
Mornine, April 19th. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers to the Opera, and the Public are respectfully 
informed that an 


EXTRA NIGHT 
Will take place 


ON THURSDAY NEXT, APRIL 138th, 
When will be performed Donizerrr’s Opera, entitled 


LUCREZIA BORGITIA. 


Lucrezia, - Madlle. SOPIA CRUVELLI, 
Orsini, Madlle. SCHWARTZ, 
Gennaro, - Signor GARDONI, 
Gubetta, . Signor BOUCHE, 

AND 
Alfonso, - Signor LABLACHE. 





After which a DIVERTISSEMENT, in which Madlle. ROSATI and 
Madlle. MARIE TAGLIONI will appear. 


To be followed by Selections from Verp1’s Opera, 


NINO, 


In which Madlle, VERA, Signori BELLETTI and COLETTI will appear. 


To conclude with the admired Ballet, by M. TAGLIoN1, entitled 


Fiorita: et La Reine des Elfrides. 


By Madile. ROSATI, Mesdlles. Aussandon, Julien, Lamoureux, and 
Madile. MARIE TAGLIONI, MM. Dor, Di Mattia, Venefra, Gouriet, &. &¢ 


Whittington Club and Metropolitan Atheneum. 


WHITTINGTON CLUB CONCERTS.—TuE First Concert is fixed for th 
24th of April. Miss Miran, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Bodda, and an efficient Chorus 
are engaged. Further particulars may be obtained at the offices. 


April 6th, 1848. i 
Offices, 189, Strand.} aes /- 








MUSICAL UNION. 
Tuesday, April 11th, at Half-past Three o'clock. 


Quartet in F, Mozart— Duet in D. op. 58: Piano and Violoncello, and Lieder Ohne 

Worte, Mendelssohn—Quartet C minor, Beethoven ; executants MM. Deloffre, 

Goffrie, Hill, Piatti, and Mr. Sterndale Bennett. Single tickets 10s. 6d. each, to 

be had on application to the a at Cramer and Co.’s, 201, Regent Street. 
r 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT Les. GARDEN. 


The Directors have the honor to announce, that on TUESDAY NEXT, April 
11th, Rossini’s Opera, LA CENERENTOLA will be performed, for the first time, 
at the Royal Italian Opera, the character of 

La Cenerentola, by Madlle. ALBONI, . 
in which she has lately met with such distinguished success on the Continent: 
On TUESDAY NEXT, will be performed ROSSINI’s Opera of 


LA CENERENTOLA: 






































Cenerentola ig .. Mademoiselle ALBONI. 
Clorinda vie .. Mademoiselle TEMPLE.’ 
Tisbe ss .- Madame BELLINI. 


Don Ramiro 5: we 
Don Magnifico .. ee 
Alidoro oe .» Signor POLONINI. 
Dandini oe .. Signor TAMBURINI. 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, MR. COSTA. 
To conclude with the new 


GN aN Ap 
DIVERTISSEMENT, 
In which the following artistes will mer 
Madlle. WAUTHIER (her second pupetence in England), Madlle. THIERRY, 
Madile. HONORE, Madile. LANGHER, Madlle. CELESTE STEPHAN, Madlle. 
MELINA MARMET, and M. GONTIE. ‘ 
On THURSDAY NEXT, April 13th, a Grand EXTRA PERFORMANCE will be 
given. Full particulars of which will be duly announced. 
The Performance will commence at Eight o’clock. 
Admission to the Pit, 8s., to the New Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d,, and 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s. 


GRAND CONCERT, 
On TUESDAY, APRIL 18th, A GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take 
place, in which the whole of the principal artistes of the establishment will take 


Signor LUIGI MEI. 
Signor ROVERE. 


Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, for the night or season, to be obtained at 
the Box Office of the Theatre, which is open daily from eleven till five 
o’clock, and of the principal Libraries and Musicsellers. 


Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
The Directors have the honor to announce that the 
GRAND CONCERT 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
On TUESDAY, APRIL the 18th, 1848. 


The Programme will include ROSSINI’S celebrated 


STABAT MATER. 


And the CONCERT supported by the following Eminent Artistes :— 
Madame GRI SI, 
Madame PERSIAN I, 
Madame RONCONT, Madlle. STEFFANONI, 
Madllee CORBARI, Madame CASTELLAN, 


AND 
Madlle A LBO NI. 
Signor MARIO, 
Signor SAL VI, Signr RONCONI, 
Signor TAMBURINI, 

Signor MARINI,  Signr ROVERE, 
Signor TAGLIAFICO, Signor POLONINI, 
Signori LUIGI MEI, CORRADI-SETTI, and LAVIA. 


In addition to the above unrivalled Artistes, the Directors have much pleasure in 
stating that they have entered into an Engagement with 


Monsieur EMILE PRUDENT, 


(the renowned Pianist), who will make his First Appearance in England on this 
occasion, 











Conpuctorn, MR. COSTA. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION; 
Boxes...... 0 édvebenrsee OO Box Stalls ....... eievesoas Cee 
REIS ES Se “he 
Amphitheatre Stalls ..... - 050 
Pe aexesetsus Saas apewe o. 0 5 0 
pee een 2s. 6d. 


. The Concert will commence at Seven o’Clock. 
Tickets, Boxes, Stalls, &c., may be secured on application at the Box-Office, and 
at the principal Libraries and Booksellers. 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the “‘ Nassau Steam Press,” by 

WILLIAM Spencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex ; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To he had of G. Purkess, Dean 





ELLA, Director, 63, Welbeck Street. 


Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street; and al 
Booksellers.—Saturday, April 8th, 1848, ° i sain 


